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the program followed today. 


The National Urban League and its forty-four affiliates throughout the country 
are planning today for the Negro’s tomorrow. The position of Negroes in the 
economic structure of tomorrow’s America will depend upon the plans and 


You can render assistance to Negroes and service to your entire community by 
supporting your local Urban League in its plans for the under-privileged. 
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CYRUS T. GREENE 


achievements must be viewed in the light 

of the problems he had to face, the diffi- 
culties he had to overcome, the resources—both 
spiritual and material—that were available to 
him, and the quality of his work insofar as its 
permanent value to his community may be 
measured. 

By all these tests Cyrus T. Greene, who so 
lately laid down his tasks at the summons of his 
Maker, was a far greater man than any of his 
contemporaries had dreamed. For if they 
thought at all of Cyrus Greene it was to express 
a little pity that he should be buried, as it 
seemed, way down in Tampa, Florida. But he 
was only buried to those who are unable even 
to imagine the creation and administration of 
a sound program of social rehabilitation under 
the conditions which obtain in the deep South. 
He himself never felt that he was buried 
because he was so far away from the beaten 
track. 

To him Tampa was a fertile field for the de- 
velopment of a program designed to raise the 
status of the Negro through interracial coopera- 
tion. He saw its thousands of Negroes without 
proper hospital facilities and he set out to secure 
them and did; he saw Negro children growing 
into lives of crime, and he set out to reduce 
juvenile delinquency and succeeded, his plans 
coming to fruition through a gift of land from 
the estate of Mortimer L. Schiff just as he 
glimpsed the distant shores of another world. 
He saw racial misunderstanding and hate and 
he set about to bring the races together in a 
mutual effort to make a finer and happier 
Tampa. He was successful beyond his dreams, 
for he lived to see a group of white men and 
women deeply and vitally concerned with the 
health, the education, and the development of 
their Negro fellow citizens. He earned the re- 
spect of those who looked upon his race only 
with contempt. He won the confidence of those 
who hitherto had little faith in the capabilities 
of Negro men and women. 

No Urban League secretary has been com- 
pelled to work under greater difficulties. Heaven 
knows that the tasks of every secretary are for- 
midable. But few there are who would not ad- 
mit that Cyrus T. Greene had the toughest as- 
signment of them all. 

And now he is gone—but in the community 
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I: the measurement of a man’s ability, his 


Says: 


in which he lived his wo:< 


dures, his name endure: hi 
friendships endure. And that afte 
all, is the final measure of a .1an’s 
achievement: do the things he stood {:— ep. 
dure? It is a harsh test, perhaps an unfai: one. 
and few there are who measure up to it. But 
in that distinguished roster must always be 
included the name of Cyrus T. Greene. 


FERDINAND ©. MORTON 
L there has been any lingering doubt +s w 


the sincerity of New York’s Mayor Ficrella 

H. LaGuardia’s oft-repeated statements that 
his administration is concerned only with h: nest 
and efficient government, it was removed a few 
days ago by the announcement of his reap- 
pointment of Ferdinand Q. Morton to the Civil 
Service Commission. The Mayor did not /iave 
to designate Commissioner Morton for rvap- 
pointment. There was no powerful political pres 
sure that could have been exerted in his behalf. 
For after all Commissioner Morton’s political 
life has been largely devoted to the interests of 
the Mayor’s political enemies. 

It is the peculiar genius of great men that 
they are invariably able to discern the qualities 
of greatness in other men. And Mayor La- 
Guardia, despite political differences, has not 
been blind to the splendid service which Com- 
missioner Morton has rendered to the City of 
New York. Almost a quarter of a century in the 
city’s service—first in the office of the District 
Attorney and for the past sixteen years as a 
member of the Civil Service Commission— he 
has exemplified the very highest ideals of the 
public service. 

But great as has been Commissioner Morton’s 
service to his city, his service to his race has been 
infinitely greater. Through his efforts the ra- 
cial barricades which for a half century barred 
the entrance of Negro youth to the Civil Service 
of the City of New York have been leveled. He 
has been the proponent of the merit system, seck- 
ing no privilege or opportunity, and accepting 
no limitation, based upon race. In this he has 
not always had the support of his own people, 
whose vision did not comprehend the truth 
that what you gain on the basis of race can be 
taken away on the same basis. He has been a 
tremendous force in the Negro’s political educa- 
tion, his eloquence impelling the first significant 
division of the Negro vote in the United States. 
Uncompromising in his opposition to all forms 
of discrimination and segregation, the political 
philosophy which he espoused has not always 
been acceptable to his own political party. But 
he has steadfastly refused to make concessions 
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of prnciple to obtain political preferment and 
the rcwards that come therefrom. 

M.yor LaGuardia has appointed many able 
men to office. His administration has been 
notalle in this respect. But none of his appoint- 
ments has been more deserving than that of 
Ferdinand Q. Morton, and none more indica- 
tive of his courage and his extraordinary execu- 
tive and administrative ability. 


EUNICE HUNTON CARTER 
O-= of the most significant events that has 


occurred in the history of Negro women 

in America was the award of the honor- 
ary degree of LL.D. to Mrs. Eunice Hunton 
Carter by Smith College at Northampton, Mas- 
sachusetts, last June. 

Mrs. Carter is an alumna of Smith. She 
earned both her Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees 
in four years—a rare achievement which was an 
index of her abilities and a prophecy of her 
future. Following in the footsteps of her dis- 
tinguished father, the biography of whom was 
reviewed in Opportuntry last month, Mrs. 
Carter, after graduation from Smith, entered 
the field of social work, where her unusual 
talents brought immediate recognition. But so- 
cial work in itself did not fully satisfy her. She 
was eager for public life, and while engaged 
in social work she studied law and was admitted 
to the Bar of the State of New York. 

Active in politics and in civic organizations, 
Mrs. Carter first attracted public notice by her 
brilliant record as an assistant to Thomas E. 
Dewey, Special Prosecutor appointed by Gov- 
ernor Lehman to investigate and destroy rackets 
in the City of New York. When Mr. Dewey be- 
came District Attorney, he appointed Mrs. Car- 
ter as an Assistant District Attorney in recogni- 
tion of her work in the racket investigations. She 
thus became the first colored woman to hold 
such an office in the City of New York. 

A young woman in vision, Mrs. Carter is also 
young in years. She has brought honor to her 
race and to her alma mater, which has signified 
its approbation by an act which has no prece- 
dent in the history of American colleges. 

Smith College, in honoring Mrs. Carter, 
brings no dishonor upon itself. Rather by this 
act it reaffirms its position of leadership in the 
education of women in America. Without regard 
to racial theories, which have all but destroyed 
intellectual freedom in some of the countries in 
Europe; with fine disdain for the absence of 
precedent; with high courage, which in the 
present day is all too rare among those who ad- 
minister our universities and colleges, Smith 
dared to bestow its greatest gift upon a young 


colored woman whose ancestors Jess than a cen- 
tury ago were held in bondage. 

No one can measure the far-reaching effect 
of this act on the education of colored women. 
No one can estimate how much it will do to 
elevate the status of those among all women 
who have been called upon to suffer and to 
sacrifice most. 

Nothing that is taught at Smith is of greater 
import than this; nothing that will come or has 
come from within its walls will do half as much 
for the advancement of womanhood as this dra- 
matic demonstration before graduates, alumnae, 
and friends of that freedom to think and cour- 
age to act which is at once the justification and 
the goal of the university. 


CHARLES POLETTI 
HOSE of us who have had the privilege 
of association with him have always been 
a little awed by the brilliancy and matur- 
ity of his intellect. Somehow it seemed strange 
that one so young should be able to understand 
and interpret problems to which we thought 
only the years could give insight. But the rich 
vein of humor with which he is gifted serves 
always to divert attention and to halt some ex- 
pression of wonder that must have inevitably 
come from those in his presence. 

The Negro in America has one great good 
fortune. He has been able to enlist the finest 
minds, the noblest souls, in his struggle for status. 
Their number is not great, but they have gen- 
erated the force which has képt the United 
States aware of its Negro citizens and its re- 
sponsibilities for their welfare and progress. 

To understand how much they have done 
one must try to envision an America without 
them. It is a dismal and wholly uninviting vista 
which we perceive. We wish we could list this 
noble company. But since we cannot we will 
add one name, Charles Poletti, Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the State of New York. 

In the New York State Constitutional Con- 
vention, now in its closing days at Albany, 
Charles Poletti stood and fought for the rights 
of the people of the State of New York, for the 
conservation of their water power, for the rights 
of labor, and for the unabridged right of the 
Negro to full participation in the government 
and equality before the law. He did not win all 
of his battles, but he won the respect and gra- 
titude of all of those who believe that the wel- 
fare of the state and nation rests on the welfare 
of its citizens, whose labor creates its wealth. 
whose lives are summoned to its defense, and 
whose hopes and dreams have preserved it 
through the centuries. 
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A native of Jamaica threading sisal in the field. Th- 
fibre is used for making cloth and cordage. 


N Monday, August 1, the British West 
@) Indies celebrated the centennial of the 

abolition of slavery in all the British 
dominions. Press reports to the contrary, no up- 
risings of the masses marked the occasion, there 
was no land-grabbing, nor was any attempt 
made to sabotage or destroy the property of the 
English and American estate owners. Such dire 
happenings took place only in the fertile imagin- 
ations of a few newspaper reporters. They have 
no place in the West Indian scheme of things. 


Actually, the celebration lacked much of its 
usual warmth and fervor. Not so long ago the 
natives, but one generation removed from the 
horrors of slavery, would have passed the entire 
day in good-natured revelry. They would have 
danced and feasted far into the night. The 
women would have decked themselves in red or 
blue bandannas, dotted in white, and printed 
blouses and stiff-starched flounced skirts that 
would whirl and swish with every movement of 
the body. The men would have dressed in 
painted masks and hideous horns and tails and 
capered wildly about the streets with thick sticks 
in their hands to chase off those who would 
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Century 


Emancipated 100 years ago last month, ‘he 
natives of the British West Indies now s>ck 
their economic freedom as the oil and susar 
barons bow before their newly acquired un ty. 


By T. A. DALEY 


betray their identity. Up and down they would 
have danced, chanting to the thin accompani- 
ment of a mouth organ or a concertina: 
“Firs’ of Augus’ give me free; 
This is the year of jubilee!” 

The name of Queen Victoria, who signed the 
Emancipation Proclamation in 1838, compen- 
sating the slave owners by more than $1(0,- 
000,000 for the loss of their workers, would 
have been on every lip: 

“Missis Queen make me free ; 
This is the year of jubilee! 
Missis Queen, Missis Queen; 
jubilee ; Fubilee ; 

This is the year of Fubilee!” 


On and on they would have gone, more wild- 
ly jubilant and excited as the day wore on, until 
late at night they would gradually disappear 
from the streets and drop into exhausted sleep. 

Gone forever are those days. The simple, easy 
life of the turn of the century has given place 
to one of stress and strain as the competition 
to earn a mere livelihood has grown progressive- 
ly more keen. 

The West Indian Negro of today, four gen- 
erations removed from the bondage of chattel 
slavery, views Emancipation Day in a more 
sober light. He sees no particular reason to dance 
or sing in commemorating the centenary of his 
emancipation, or to be particularly grateful to 
his former masters for his freedom. He is 
sufficiently conversant with history to know that 
most races have been at some time or other en- 
slaved. He knows, too, that whereas his political 
emancipation has been partially won, the strug- 
gle for his economic emancipation has just 
started. 

Turned loose with little or nothing by the 
Queen’s decree, he was for years at the mercy 
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of his former slave masters, who could not be 
recoiiled to the change in status between them- 
selves and their former slaves in spite of the 
compensation they had received. So hostile did 
the ‘ormer slave barons become at one time to 
the Imperial Government that they openly 
threatened to annex themselves to the United 
States, hoping that by so doing they could fasten 
again the shackles of slavery on the liberated 
natives. 

To appease them, England permitted the im- 
portation of indentured coolies from India to 
take the place of slave labor. How disastrous this 
move proved for the natives can be seen today 
in every one of the islands. For decades the 
presence of the coolies and their descendants has 
kept the price of labor almost on a par with 
that of the Chinese, and has thereby kept the 
West Indian Negro ground down to a level from 
which he finds it almost impossible to rise either 
socially or economically. 

Fortunately, a few progressive influences were 
at work even in the early days of freedom. 
Christianity had helped put a stop to the inhu- 
man practice of slavery in the British West In- 
dies, and Christianity again came to the rescue 
of the emancipated natives, placing the power- 
ful weapon of education within their reach. 

Near many of the churches schools sprang 
up, and self-sacrificing missionaries from Eng- 
land and Scotland taught former slaves and their 
children to read and write. Realizing the tre- 
mendous extent of their task, these missionaries 
used their influence to procure funds from Eng- 
land for the establishment of colleges for the 
training of native teachers. It was thus that the 
educational system of the islands was begun. 
It was hoped that the white planters could be 
persuaded to vote “grants in aid” to these 
church schools, and possibly to take over a large 
part of the task of education. But although this 
has been the case in some districts, many a 
school standing today in the rural and moun- 
tainous sections is still supported by the church. 

Without the missionaries and the native 
teachers, the progress of the West Indian Negro 
toward rehabilitation would have been con- 
siderably slower than it was. Education taught 
the natives to be thrifty, to buy land, to build 
substantial homes. It taught them, also, to de- 
mand a share in the government of the islands. 

Today, although still forced to go abroad 
for his university and professional education, 
the West Indian may point with pride to the 
large number of university-trained men and 
women the islands have produced. Doctors, 
lawyers, artists, scientists, legislators, professors 
~-they are to be found all over the world, for 
the West Indian is a firm believer in migration, 


and is forever seeking both at home and abroad 
to bridge the social and economic gap that once 
separated him from his former master. 

It was to be expected that even after eman- 
cipation the planters, who were formerly slave 
owners, would wish to retain full control of the 
government of the islands to protect their own 
selfish interests. For years the local legislative 
assemblies were almost entirely in their hands. 
And when, in 1865, George William Gordon, 
a colored Assemblyman, told the Negroes of 
Jamaica that it was time to assert themselves 
and demand their right to vote, the Governor 
of the Islands immediately had him arrested. 
He was tried by court martial, and hanged. To 
prevent a repetition of this “treasonable” act, 
the planters voted to deprive themselves of rep- 
resentative government! A bill was passed em- 
powering Queen Victoria “to create and con- 
stitute a government for the island in such form 
and with such powers as Her Majesty may deem 
best fitting.”” Thus Jamaica, like the other British 
islands of the Caribbean, was made a Crown 
Colony, and has remained so until the present. 

But the spirit of George William Gordon 
lived, and the fight for the restoration of a gov- 
ernment representative not merely of the inter- 
ests of the planters but of the natives—who after 
all comprise nine-tenths of the population of 
the islands—as well, has been going on ever 
since. 

At least one victory has been won. Taxation 
without representation was attacked, and the 
British government had to recognize that here a 
fundamental British principle was being violat- 
ed, with the result that a legislative assembly 
consisting wholly of nominated members gave 
way first to one two-thirds nominated and one- 
third elected; and finally to one one-half 
nominated and one-half elected. 

Since that time a new spirit has manifested 
itself among the native islanders. English oil 
magnates and sugar barons received a jolt last 
year when the Negroes and East Indians of 
Trinidad, Barbadoes, and Jamaica openly re- 
volted against further exploitation of their labor. 
Apparently they had failed to foresee that these 
laborers would some day unite, obeving no other 
voice except that of their leaders. Today, as a 
result of the stand taken by this group, an eco- 
nomic revolution is in progress throughout the 
British West Indian islands. Workers are organ- 
izing in nearly every trade, and are forcing local 
governments and employers to recognize their 
unions. Employees of the Civil Service, of the 
police forces, and of the railways have demand- 
ed salary increases, and in many instances have 
gotten them. 

On another front, natives of the rural areas 
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have been carrying on a campaign for land on 
which to live and support themselves. For de- 
cades absentee landlords have held huge tracts 
given them by the Crown, while the natives 
have been forced to be content with one acre 
or none at all. The effect of this system was that 
the natives, in order to subsist, had to accept 
work on the estates, when and if there was any, 
at any price the local managers decided to offer. 

A study of the situation was made in 1898, 
and a second in 1930, by Royal Commissions. 
Both studies pointed out the economic injustice 
of the situation and recommended a land settle- 
ment scheme. But nothing was done at either 
time. Not until the natives openly revolted last 
year was there any sign of a change of heart 
on the part of either the local governments or 
the large estate owners. But today property is 
being offered for sale freely, and the govern- 
ments are assisting “small settlers” to acquire 
ten-, fifteen-, or twenty-acre lots on an easy- 
payment plan. 

In spite of everything that he has suffered, 
and despite the fact that he is expressing louder 


Saint Charles Avenue 


and louder his resentment against the ant; 
ed manner in which Downing Street 
the political destiny of the islands, the r 
British West Indian has no desire to haul 
the British flag or to exchange it for an 
In fact, every island takes pride in be: 
part of the British Empire and never see: 
grow weary of expressing its loyalty t 
crown. Their troubles, West Indians fee! 
can be remedied “within the fabric of B 
Imperialism.” 


Nevertheless, they believe that on this 
tenary of their emancipation they have be 
politically of age to look after their own p 
local affairs. They now set as their next 
self-rule under a governor appointed by 
Crown, but shorn of his veto power; a le¢ 
tive chamber made up entirely of representat 
of the people ; and the right to elect all admi 
trative officers, up to and including the Cok 
Secretary. 


It is a large and distant goal, but by no me 
beyond reach! 


By OCTAVE LILLY, JR. 


| od ask why all this grandeur leaves me cold 
How I can see and not enjoy the sight 
Of mansions sprawling in the sun’s bright light ? 
I ask why this monopoly of gold, 
Deposited—in quantities untold— 
Upon this isolated avenue? 
Does this magnificence excite in you 


The meaning that its opposites unfold? 


Does the rich splendor of this thoroughfare 
Seem natural beside that squalid street? 


How can these people calmly sleep at night 
While others near them—breathing the same air 
They breathe—have scarcely anything to eat? 


All hail the rape of poverty by might! 
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john Brown 


miliar with one notable case in American 

history in which a pastor was literally 
driven from his parish because of his sympathy 
for Negroes. That man was the Reverend Doc- 
tor Joshua Young of Burlington, Vermont, 
whose only ostensible—or most flagrant—of- 
fense was his conduct of the funeral service for 
John Brown, early martyr to the movement for 
abolition. In the esteem of many later judges, 
Dr. Young’s action entitled him to a secular 
halo; yet the compilers of historical records and 
biographical encyclopediae have been unwilling 
to admit him to the rank of heroes. 

The Unitarian Church at the north end of 
Church Street, Burlington, where he served at 
the time, for years retained his picture in its 
annexed parlors; and the members finally came 
to refer to the dramatic occasion of his exclu- 
sion with apology, and to the character of their 
former minister with pride. Dr. Young, born in 
East Pittston, Maine, September 29, 1832, and 
educated at Bowdoin College and Harvard 
Divinity School, was called to the pastorate at 
Burlington in November, 1852, and was duly 
installed on the following December 16. His 
stipulated salary was one thousand dollars a 
year. Previous to his incumbency, there had 
been a sign suspended over certain pews in the 
southwest corner of the balcony which read, 
“For Colored People.” Sentiments of kindliness 


(Cite with one few people are fa- 


Martyr for 
John Brown 


The absorbing true story of a Vermont Aboli- 
tionist minister who sacrificed his livelihood and 
jeopardized his career to preach the funeral 
service of John Brown. 


By LEONARD TWYNHAM 


had caused its removal in 1845. During the 
first part of his ministry there was no criticism 
of his democratic and interracial policies. He 
was a cheerful and encouraging type of man, a 
iervent, vehement, even flamboyant preacher; 
end was very popular in the community. The 
church, which had been founded in 1810 and 
called the “First Congregational Society, Uni- 
tarian,” thrived under his leadership. A young 
man, just entering his thirties, not given to 
marked sensationalism or propaganda, though 
an ardent rhetorical orator, he passed his days 
in quiet routine. 

Soon, however, his anti-slavery sentiments, 
temporarily hidden or suppressed to a degree, 
began to crop out. He admitted his admiration 
for John Brown and his membership on a vigi- 
lance committee. Though many of his parish- 
ioners shared his views and sympathies, a 
minority objected. He became more outspoken 
and confessed a former sin—that he had con- 
cealed fugitive slaves in his house on Unity 
Street in Boston, when he was pastor of the New 
North Church on Hanover Street. More and 
more suspicion was cast on his active participa- 
tion in the cause of abolition. He was charged 
with sheltering runaways in his residence on 
Willard Street, where his pacific wife kept the 
household with three small children. When final 
accusations were tested it did appear that the 
barn had been used as lodging quarters for 
escaping refugees. But the claim that he had 
acted as a station-keeper on the underground 
route to Canada was not substantiated. 

In 1859, when news arrived that John Brown 
had been hanged in Virginia, Dr. Young was 
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clearly on the verge of a perilous decision, which 
he shortly admitted to his wife. He was 
going to the burial if the body was brought 
north to Brown’s home at North Elba. Mrs. 
Young remonstrated in unmistakable terms. 
“Joshua, is it wise?” she appealed. His reply 
was the usual utterance when religious duty 
conflicts with practical discretion: “It may not 
be wise, but I am going just the same.” 

Dr. Young was unknown to Brown and his 
family ; he was not summoned as a clergyman 
to officiate at the grave; he merely felt that he 
should go to pay his tribute of last respect to 
the great martyr; and that, if no other arrange- 
ments had been made for religious rites at the 
interment, he would offer to read the committal 
devotions. He took his professional life in his 
hands and disregarded his wife’s warning. 
Thirty-five years of age, he threw caution to the 
winds, insisting on religious freedom and sin- 
cerity: “Blessed are those who are persecuted 
for righteousness’ sake.” 

John Brown and his family had settled in 
the cabin on the North Elba Farm in 1849. 
The wife, summoned to Harper’s Ferry, waited 
there while Brown was led to the gallows in 
Charlestown on December 2, 1859. No personal 
prayers were permitted, though an aloof Calvin- 
ist stood by mumbling imprecations probably 
not in Brown’s favor; all the persons in that 
area were outwardly pro-slavery. 

According to a romantic tradition, Brown 
kissed a Negro child as his farewell gesture 
to this world. His body was cut from the gib- 
bet ; and, without any usual care or courtesy of 
cleaning, embalming or orderly clothing, was 
thrown into a rough-box. The request of the 
widow that it be shipped to North Elba was 
granted. By order of the mayor it was to be 
hurried through the City of Brotherly Love in 
order to avoid public excitement. The authori- 
ties, to avoid the disturbance of a mob, had a 
tool-chest of appropriate weight, draped with 
deerskin, carried from the railroad car to the 
waiting vehicle. The crowd followed with the 
anticipated demonstration. Then the genuine 
coffin was detoured to another line of travel, 
and by train reached the station in New York. 
Thence it was transferred for the final journey 
via Troy, Rutland, Vergennes, Westport, Eliza- 
bethtown, Keene Valley, and Indian Pass, on to 
North Elba. In contrast to the Burlington sense 
of “holy horror,” at Vergennes, where the funeral 
party passed one night, there was a stirringly 
favorable ovation; and, as the cart and car- 
riages and procession moved toward the shores 
of Lake Champlain, bells tolled in reverent re- 
quiem. 
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Joshua Young was then en route wi 
young friend, Lucius G. Bigelow, to mec: 
funeral cortege at Vergennes. Their train 
delayed by pelting rains and blinding gales. 
riving too late, they had to make their wa 
dependently by buggy, ferry, and w 
toward the Brown homestead, through 
stormy night, without a scrap of food 
twenty-four hours. They reached their des 
tion in time, and found Wendell Phillips | 
ing the dreadful wake with Mrs. Brown. °& : 
Dr. Young was the only ordained minister }); 
ent, the relatives asked him to speak the : 
words at the burial. Thus came to Dr. Y: 
the one supreme honor of a lifetime; and 
began the “usual rites of honorable burial” for 
John Brown at one o'clock on December 8, 
1859. Between hymns he offered an extempo- 
raneous prayer. 


The body was borne from the house to the 
open pit under the shadow of a huge bowlder, 
which foreseeing glacial drifts had left there as 
a fitting stone to mark the resting-place of his 
remains. On its granite side Brown had fore- 
bodingly carved the initials J. B. before he de- 
parted for Kansas and Harper’s Ferry. Soft! 
Dr. Young quoted to the weeping widow the 
victorious phrase of Saint Paul: “I have fought 
the good fight, I have finished the course, I have 
kept the faith: henceforth there is laid up for 
me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, 
the righteous judge, shall give me at that day.” 


Commenting on this experience, Dr. Young 
later said: “It was a scene of unutterable emo- 
tion, of touching pathos. Across the wintry sky 
clouds were sailing like swift ships. All around 
stood the deep primeval forest bending to the 
western winds, while in the near distance, 
capped with snow, loomed the everlasting hills, 
grand and solemn, mingling the sublimity of 
nature with the moral grandeur of an immortal 
deed. It was the old, old story of a prophets 
fate, “Truth forever on the scaffold, wrong for- 
ever on the throne.’” A subsequent letter from 
Salmon Brown stated, “We all feel very grate- 
ful to you for your kindness to us.” 


Today there stands nearby a heroic figure in 
bronze, created by the sculptor Joseph Pollia, 
representing Brown with his arm around a 
Negro lad. At its dedication Lyman Eppes, an 
aged Negro who had attended Brown’s funeral, 
was present as a guest of honor. Now within 
the shadow of that massive natural tombstone 
rest ten other bodies of men who died with 
Brown in his western raids. 


Thus a humble minister, as John Brown’s 
body was laid to moulder in the grave, assisted 
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his - ul as it started on its conquering march 
dow» the centuries. But the next day the press 
bega) to cast unwelcome limelight upon this 
uncautious parson. The reaction of home-folks 
at this point was not unlike that of the British 
ublic when an eleventh-hour cleric, Jardine, 
solemnized the wedding of the Duke of Wind- 
sor und Mrs. Wallis Simpson. Young was at 
once branded as a rebel, a traitor, a blasphemer, 
an anarchist, “a vile associate of Phillips and 
Garrison.” The Burlington paper opened the 
attack with vituperative language. Six promi- 
nent families withdrew from the church; they 
had paid the piper and could no longer call the 
tune. Young had expected as much. Mr. John 
Howard and Mr. Lowry of the governing board 
retired. Seventeen in all shortly gave up their 
subscriptions. At a wedding reception women 
to whom Dr. Young spoke cordially turned their 
backs on him and strolled off. The coldness had 
begun: and he knew he was being frozen out. 
Passersby ignored him on the streets. Homes 
where he had been a welcome visitor and guest 
now had coors slammed and closed and locked 
in his face. He had committed the unforgivable 
sin in the eyes of the laity; he had been undig- 
nified— beyond the sense of class and caste; he 
had been guilty of behaviour unbecoming a 
minister of the gospel; he had held a religious 
service for a “murderer.” An added insult was 
that he was treated as an outcast by his fellow 
clerics. 

The opposition had its commercial and pol- 
itical phases. The church crippled; 
and he must leave to insure its good health. He 
presented a formal resignation, which was re- 
fused by a vote of forty to two. But the inter- 
pretation was sadder than the facts; his enemies 
absented themselves, and those present were too 
cowardly to cast ballots on the side on which 
they thought. So, gradually convinced that for 
the welfare of the community he must retire, he 
insisted on acceptance of his resignation. Con- 
temporary notes show that his prestige was gone 
and he was socially ostracized from the elite of 
the Queen City. The resignation was officially 
accepted on April 27, 1862, and _ took 


effect in March, 1863. A memorial tablet in 
the vestibule outlines his pastorate, 1852-1863. 

The inevitable departure was slow, because 
Dr. Young needed income for support of his 
family ; therefore, the charitable people allowed 
him a deliberate retreat. Yet, when he set forth, 
like the ancient seer, he said, he “went out into 
the world not knowing whither.” The persecu- 
tion did not pursue him back to Massachusetts 
into the more hospitable Down East, where he 
became deeply beloved as a friend, pastor, and 
citizen. To the last his regretless reflection on 
this episode of the chillier climate was always, 
“I practiced the full gospel in Vermont. The 
best thing I ever did was called the worst.” 

Even staid Burlington became _ gradually 
ashamed of what it had done to him. In fact, 
in later years Dr. Young accepted an invitation 
to go back one Sunday and “fill the pulpit” 
from which he had been banished. This surely 
seemed like a consummate vindication as well 
as monstrous irony. He gave up active work at 
Groton in 1902, and died at Winchester, Mas- 
sachusetts, February 7, 1904. 

Frances Frost has written a brief poem called 
“Black Burial,” descriptive of the story sketched 
in this article. No mention of Dr. Young’s part 
in the grim obsequies at North Elba, or of the 
events during that last day in the tragic career 
of him who held not his fleshly life “at a pin’s 
fee,” is made by Stephen Vincent Benet in his 
masterpiece, “John Brown’s Body.” But the 
author is obviously aware of the actual setting 
of the final scene, the burial by the “wilderness 
stone,” beneath the “pure fleece” snow and the 
“New England cloud.” The verbal benediction 
is not his concern; rather the element of proph- 
ecy, the symbolism in this distinctive sacrifice ; 
for out of the crumbling body of this man who 
“was a stone,” out of the “wildfire shut in his 
dead heart” shall grow the flaming values of 
earth. Though “the snow still flings its white” 
on that northern grave, there have been happy 
changes and new songs “from Kansas to Ver- 
mont.” With flying banners the soul of Brown 
goes marching on, with a fanfare of trumpets 
and a relentless beating of drums. 
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Moczelle Ellerbe, Tuskegee Institute, a member of the 
team that represented the United States abroad this 
summer. 


and many of us, remembering the re- 

markable performances of colored track 
and field men in 1936, are wondering just what 
part Negroes will play in the forthcoming meet 
in Finland. 

We would particularly like to see a Negro 
college represented on the American Olympic 
team. It would bolster the prestige of our own 
institutions tremendously. It would serve as a 
challenge to them to raise their athletic standards 
all around. And it would make it easier for those 
of us who coach to obtain the necessary men 
and equipment to create first-rate teams, not 
only in track and field, but in other sports as well. 


Jesse Owens, Ralph Metcalf, Dave Albritton, 
Eddie Tolan, Mel Walker, Jim Herbert, all were 
developed in white schools. Why shouldn’t 
equally fine colored track and field men come 
out of our own institutions? 


A few years ago, just before the 1936 Olym- 
pics, our hopes for having a Negro college rep- 
resented in these games were raised high when 
George Williams of Hampton demonstrated 
that he could consistently throw the javelin over 
200 feet. And Singletary of St. Augustine, in 
the sprints, and Howard Jones of Virginia 
Union, in the pole vault, looked like equally 
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T HE 1940 Olympic games are not far off, 


ext, the 


By WILLIAM M. BELL 


promising candidates. But only Williams ‘ried 
out for the Olympic team, and he failed to make 
it. 

Recently, however, things have begun to look 
a little better. Within the past year or two a 
number of top-notch athletes have been devel- 
oped in Negro institutions, and three of these 
are now touring Europe as members of the 
United States track team—the first time Negro 
athletes from Negro colleges have ever repre- 
sented the United States abroad. 

First to break into the headlines was Lloyd 
Thompson. A student at Xavier University, 
New Orleans, he amazed the sports world 


Ben Johnson, developed at Columbia, rose to become 
captain of its track team. He also went abroad with 
the U. S. team. 
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last winter by jumping 6 feet 734 inches 
to annex the Junior National A.A.U. indoor 
high jump championship. 

Next came Mozelle Ellerbe of Tuskegee In- 
stitute, who went to the Drake Relays at Des 
Moines in the spring and took first place in the 
100-vard dash, his efforts equaling the meet 
record of 9.6 seconds. Liburn Williams of 
Xavier, on the same afternoon, set a new meet 
record at the Penn Relays with a discus throw 
of 157 feet 101% inches, only to have it excelled 

a white competitor. John Borican, a Vir- 
ginia State College star, in the same meet won 
a championship in the 440-yard hurdles. And 
finally, the four men of the Hampton Institute 
one-mile relay team took first place in this event. 


The steady growth and development of Ne- 
gro athletes in Negro colleges was nowhere so 
well indicated as at the National Collegiate 
Track and Field Meet, held in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, last June. Seven colored track and 
field men, from four Negro institutions, were 
entered. They were Mozelle Ellerbe and Al 
Sisco, sprinters, of Tuskegee; John Marion and 
F. Alliniece, 880- and 440-yard runners, from 
Prairie View; Lloyd Thompson, high jumper, 
and Liburn Williams, shot and discus man, from 
Xavier; and Norman Holmes, sprinter, from 
Florida A. and M. It was the first time in the 
history of the Association that Negro institutions 
had been so well represented. 


Ellerbe started things off by defeating some 
of America’s best sprinters, including Ben 
Johnson of Columbia and Adrian Talley of 
Southern California, in the 100-yard dash. 
Marion took third place in the 800-meter run. 
Williams placed sixth in the shot put with a 
throw of 50 feet 414 inches. Thompson tied 
the N.C.A.A. record in the high jump at 6 feet 
34 inches with five others, four of whom were 
Negroes from white institutions, before Dave 
Albritton and Gil Cruter finally surpassed this 
height and set a new record. 


The story was practically the same at the Na- 
tional A.A.U. Track and Field meet, held in 
Buffalo on July 2 and 3. Here again most of 
the above-mentioned Negro institutions were 
represented. And their victories were even more 
outstanding. In the junior events John Borican 
won the 800-meter championship in 1 minute 
56.3 seconds, Liburn Williams won the shot put 
with a toss of 48 feet 111% inches, and Gilder 
Farrow of Xavier won the 200-meter hurdles 
in 24.8 seconds. In the senior events John 
Marion won second place in the 800-meter run, 
John Borican placed third in the 100-meter 
dash, and Lloyd Thompson tied Humbert Smith 


(white) for fourth place in the high jump. 

As a result of their outstanding performances 
during the season, Borican, Ellerbe, and Marion 
were chosen as members of a track team to rep- 
resent the United States in a tour of Germany 
and other European countries. This was, as I 
have already indicated, the first time that track 
men from Negro colleges were ever chosen to 
represent the United States abroad. 


Those of us who are vitally interested in the 
development of athletic activities in Negro insti- 
tutions feel that their selection definitely marks 
the dawn of a new era for the Negro athlete 
who attends his own school. For we are 
certain that with greater opportunities and in- 
centives, better facilities and equipment, and 
more competent coaching, track and field ath- 
letics in Negro colleges and universities soon 
should become parallel in development to those 
of other colleges and universities. And we feel 
sure that if these institutions continue to push 
forward in the future as they have within the 
past few years, they will be amply represented 
in the 1940 Olympic games. 


John Borican, Virginia State, another member of the 
. track and field team that represented the United States 
on foreign soil. 
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By NICK AARON FORD 
and MOZELL C. HILL 


state of Oklahoma is building, at the urgent 

request of its humanitarian Governor E. W. 
Marland, the most modern penal institution in 
the world. It has neither guns nor walls nor 
bars to protect the inmates from the tempta- 
tion to escape—only the word of honor of the 
prisoners. It does not even use the usual nomen- 
clature of penal institutions; its official name is 
the Oklahoma Technical Institution. It is an 
integral unit of a general reform begun at the 
State Penitentiary in the fall of 1937. 

For the purpose of gaining first-hand know- 
ledge of the effects of the sweeping reforms in 
the whole penal set-up, the writers, accompanied 
by fifteen students of sociology of Langston 
University, recently made a tour of the State 
Penitentiary at McAlester, Oklahoma. Our 
findings, together with a brief discussion of the 
most significant aspects of the whole prison 
problem, are set forth in this article. 

A large number of explanations have been 
given and accepted from time to time as the 
causes of crime. During medieval days the ac- 
ceptec explanation was that crime was due to 
innate depravity and the instigation of the 
devil. Even as late as the nineteenth century a 
number of courts in the United States and Eng- 
land indicted and convicted defendants on the 
basis that they were “being prompted and insti- 
gated by the devil and not having the fear of 
God before their eyes.”* Punishments of offend- 
ers were arbitrary and unequal, with the gen- 
eral principle of heaping tortures on criminals 
in accordance with divine example and of re- 
lying on divinity as the sole method of reform- 
ation. 

From this point of view developed a classical 
school of criminology, being based somewhat on 
hedonistic psychology. Jeremy Betham and 
Cesare Beccaria popularized this school of 
thought, making application of that psychology 
to legislation and penology respectively. Hedo- 
nistic psychology holds that the pleasures anti- 
cipated from a particular act may be balanced 


I: A little community called Stringtown, the 


*Quoted by H. Shepard, Journal of Criminal Law 
and Criminology, 13:486 February 1923. 
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against pains anticipated from the same act, 
Consequently, a person who committed an nti- 
social act was assumed to have had free will, 
having made his choice with reference to | -do- 
nistic calculations alone. Beccaria in his tre :tise 
on Crime and Punishment insisted that this 
doctrine be applied to penology. He held ‘hat 
the pains should be just as severe as the pleo-ure 
derived from the violation of the law. He «also 
insisted that there should be no inequalit, of 
punishments, but that all offenders should be 
treated alike. During the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, this was regarded as the 
final and complete explanation of the causes of 
crime, and no need for further investigation of 
causation could be imagined. 

There was considerable effort to prove the ex- 
istence of moral insanity and to correlate crimes 
with external phenomena, but there appeared 
a decided break with this classical theory by a 
few leaders. Chief among those to break was 
Lombroso who, with his followers, created what 
is known as the Italian or positive school of crim- 
inology. Lombroso insisted that in order to deal 
with crime effectively, it is imperative to study 
the criminal. He turned his attention from 
crime to criminals, and laid the basis for indi- 
vidualization in the treatment of criminals. 
Lombroso and his followers today are severely 
criticized, for their technique was poor and 
they were obsessed with an a priori principle of 
the character of criminals. They believed that 
criminals were by birth a distinct type, and 
could be recognized by certain physical stigmata. 

There was considerable argument over this 
theory between Lombroso and the French school 
of criminology, led by Tarde, who had a notion 
that crime was primarily the result of imitation. 
It was suggested that a study be made to de- 
termine the validity of these theories. Dr. Gor- 
ing and Karl Pearson studied more than 3,000 
prisoners over a period of eight years, making 
very careful measurements of various physical 
traits which Lombroso had contended were 
characteristic of criminals. Goring concluded 
that there is no such thing as a physical criminal 
type. In fact, he insisted that physically there 
is no difference between the convicts of a prison 
and college professors. 

Warden Osborne supported Goring’s theory 
by spending a week in the Auburn prison as a 


voluntary prisoner. He dressed in convict garb 
and was unrecognizable by some friends who 
were visiting in the institution. 

This controversy led to the “multiple factor” 
theory of criminality—that all kinds of factors, 
both individual and social, must be used in any 
explanation of crime. 


Modern criminologists have something of a 
working system of thought based on a few gen- 
eral hypotheses. They believe that any indi- 
vidual can be trained to adopt and to follow 
any pattern of behavior which he is able to 
execute, and that failure to follow a prescribed 
attern of behavior is due to the inconsistency 
and lack of harmony in the influences which 
direct the individual. They believe that the 
conflict of cultures plays a very great part in the 
explanation of crime, that the more the culture 
patterns conflict, the more unpredictable is the 
behavior of a particular individual. 


A modern social problem is the increasing 
crime rate of the American Negro. Statistics 
show that Negroes are arrested, convicted, and 
committed to prisons about three times as fre- 
quently in proportion to the population as are 
native-born white persons. Does this mean that 
Negroes have inherent criminal tendencies great- 
er than those of white persons? It does not! 
For nearly all modern sociologists and criminol- 
ogists now agree that crime is a social act, and 
must be explained with sociological concepts. 
Cold statistics too often reflect a bias against 
the Negro. Police make wholesale arrests among 
colored people; judges frequently deny them 
justice in the courts; other factors cause the 
crime rate to increase. But for the most part 
this crime is not due to racial differences, but 
rather to cultural and economic situations. 
Even if statistics are completely reliable, they 
involve a comparison of groups which differ 
economically, educationally, and socially, as 
well as racially. The difference in crime rates 
between whites and Negroes cannot be assumed 
to be due to racial differences as such. The dif- 
ference must be explained by careful analysis of 
the specific economic and cultural status. 


Although we realize that society’s greatest 
interest in the crime problem should be directed 
toward the elimination of the causes that make 
crime possible, we are convinced that not 
enough serious thought has been directed toward 
the improvement of existing penal institutions 
in America. The current philosophy of dealing 
with criminals, as is manifested by the nature 
and activities of American prisons, has scarcely 
advanced beyond the nineteenth century level. 


The state prison in America has had a unique 
history. During the Colonial period, no institu- 
tions similar to the present state prison were 
established until, in 1773, Connecticut purchased 
an old mine near Simsbury and turned it into 
a prison. Connecticut, although it has been 
given the credit for establishing the first state 
prison, has never taken great pride in it. The 
prisoners were fastened during the night by 
heavy chains attached to their necks at one end 
and heavy beams above them at the other; in 
addition heavy iron bars were fixed to their 
feet. Massachusetts, in 1785, provided that 
prisoners sentenced to hard labor and solitary 
confinement should serve sentence on Castle 
Island, a military post in Boston harbor. This 
served the purpose until a new state prison was 
authorized in 1803. 

The desire for prisons by the various states 
spread rapidly. New York erected a state 
prison in 1796, New Jersey in 1797, Virginia in 
1800, Vermont in 1808, Maryland in 1812, 
New Hampshire in 1812, and Ohio in 1816. 
The following inscription was placed over the 
door of the New Jersey State Prison: 


Encouraged to develop their talents, these prisoners at 
the Oklahoma State Penitentiary entertain visitors 
with songs. 
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“Labor, silence, penitence, 1797. That 
those who are feared for their crimes may 
learn to fear the laws and be useful.” 


The opposition to the death penalty was the 
basic reason for the development of state pris- 
ons. No substitute, other than long-term impris- 
onment, could be found for the death penalty. 
Pennsylvania stands out clearly as an example 
that prisons were established basically because 
of widespread public opinion against capital 
punishment. The constitution of the state in 
1776 directed that imprisonment at hard labor 
be substituted for capital punishment. In the 
constitution, capital punishment was abolished 
for all crimes except murder; corporal punish- 
ment was forbidden, so fines and imprisonment 
were the only penalties left. It was directed that 
imprisonment should be “with hard labor, pub- 
licly and disgracefully imposed.” This resulted in 
gang labor on the streets with prisoners re- 
strained by ball-and-chain, dressed in distinc- 
tive garb, and with heads shaved. 

From this situation, there developed a desire 
that prisoners pay the expense of their incar- 
ceration by their labor; hence, the state became 
interested in the maintenance of prisons of its 
own. These institutions were called peniten- 
tiaries. The word “penitentiary” had a signifi- 
cance at that time which it has generally lost 
at present, viz., an institution to produce peni- 
tence or penitentiary reformation. A man was 
to reflect and repent for the wrongs he had done 
against society. 

The prison leaders in Pennsylvania contended 
that association with all types of criminals in 
prisons was disastrous. They believed that pris- 
oners should be kept in solitary confinement. 
Solitary confinement, to them, not only pre- 
vented disastrous association of criminals, but 
also had a positive virtue of forcing the pris- 
oners to reflect on their crimes and therefore 
helped to produce reformation. The authorities 
believed that any work should be subordinate 
to reflection. They did, however, permit asso- 
ciation with official visitors, such as the governor 
of the state, judges, mayors, sheriffs, and vari- 
ous philanthropic workers. These visitors spent 
very little time with the prisoners, however, and 
their conversations were confined largely to 
theological exhortations. 

Governor John Jay demanded, in 1794, that 
New York improve its prison system. He sent 
a commission to Pennsylvania to study the sys- 
tem there. As a result of the report of the Com- 
mission, in 1796, a law was passed in New 
York, reducing the capital offenses to two and 
substituting imprisonment for the death pen- 
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alty. Prisons were built in 1797, and no } ovi- 
sion was made for solitary confinement. [pn 
1816 a more adequate prison was built ai Au- 
burn, New York, a part of which was use. for 
solitary confinement. This method prove | to 
be a failure. Prisoners in solitary confine: .ent 
usually died, went insane or were pard: ied, 
The Auburn prison officials, after a thoroug | in- 
vestigation, abandoned the system altoge’ hier, 
and provided work for prisoners in associa :on, 
but demanded silence during the night. 

For perhaps the next half century there de- 
veloped a virulent controversy between 1 icse 
two systems, carried on largely by two prisor: re- 
form societies—the Philadelphia Society, which 
supported the Pennsylvania system, and the 
Boston Society for the Improvement of Prison 
Discipline and for the Reformation of Juvenile 
Offenders, which supported the Auburn system. 

Our present knowledge of penology clearly 
shows that both systems were wrong. To com- 
pletely isolate prisoners does not produce ref- 
ormation, nor does the incomplete isolation 
which prevailed under the Auburn system do 
much, if any, better. 

This controversy between these two systeins 
was ended by the importation of a new system 
from Europe and Australia. This system was 
started in an Australian convict camp by Cap- 
tain Maconochie. His method was imported 
into Ireland and England and was discussed by 
American leaders after the Civil War. It con- 
sisted of the indeterminate sentence and the 
merit system as a standard of measuring good 
behavior of prisoners on parole. 

A law was created in 1869 establishing the 
Elmira Reformatory in New York, which was 
based on these methods. This institution was 
opened in 1876. Emphasis was placed on edu- 
cation, productive labor, the work system, the 
indeterminate sentence, and parole. This sys- 
tem has not spread rapidly to the various states, 
for few states have seriously studied their prison 
problems. It is a healthy sign, therefore, when 
any one state takes a step toward the liberaliza- 
tion and improvement of its prison situation. 

For several years Oklahoma has acknowledged 
the inadequacy of its prison program, but no 
dynamic movement for reform was begun until 
January, 1937, when the Prison Industries Re- 
organization Administration branded the Okla- 
homa system archaic. The sixteenth legislature 
appropriated $196,600 for the establishment of 
new techniques in the administration of prison 
affairs. 

One need not remain long at the Oklahoma 
State Penitentiary to be impressed with the pro- 
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WILLIAM GRANT STILL 


the World’s Fair in 1939 will be the gi- 

gantic 200-foot perisphere built by Henry 
Dreyfuss to house the startling “World of To- 
morrow” Exhibit. Inside this sphere, twice the 
size of Radio City Music Hall, they will take a 
magic carpet ride through space above “Democ- 
racity,” the “perfectly integrated garden city of 
tomorrow.” Beneath them they will see in min- 
jature a community symbolizing the goal of 
modern civilization, while overhead marching 
legions of workers will come swinging down 
the skies, representing the cooperation which 
could make such a city possible. 

As they march, the workers will sing the 
chorus of a symphonic poem, as yet unnamed. 
They will come nearer and nearer, until at the 
finale they halt with arms upraised, their heroic- 
sized figures filling the sky, their voices over- 
flowing the sphere with sound. 

The music for this spectacle, theme-center of 
the World’s Fair, has been written by a Negro 
composer, William Grant Still. It will express 
in lyric form each change in the cycle, which 
represents the telescoping of twenty-four hours. 
During the daylight period the theme is spright- 
ly, expressing a “metropolitan mood.” As dusk 
falls the mood changes, recalling first the tran- 
quility of man’s home life, then his cultural 
pursuits, then the gaiety of night life, a warm 
theme which sets the stage for the final chorus. 
Variations on this final chorus are woven 
throughout the piece, holding it together and 
giving it a tightly-knit unity . 

Much time was devoted by Mr. Dreyfuss 
and the Fair authorities to the selection of a 
composer for the theme music. Published and 
unpublished works of numerous composers were 
played in record form, without the jury know- 
ing the names of the composers. It was finally 
unanimously agreed that the author of 
“Lenox Avenue” and “From A Deserted Plan- 
tation,” seemed to be most capable of giving 
musical expression to the mood and color of the 
theme exhibit. This composer proved to be 
William Grant Still. 

Mr. Still composed the work at his home in 
Hollywood, California, from a time-sheet and 
from written descriptions of the theme exhibit. 
Words for the chorus have not as yet been writ- 


Te chief point of interest for visitors to 


Men Things 


ten, nor has a name for the composition been 
selected. Its recording for use in the exhibit will 
be by a full symphony orchestra and a chorus 
of 1,000 voices. 

At the age of 43, Mr. Still has gained recog- 
nition as one of America’s foremost composers. 
He is also well known as a conductor and as an 
arranger. Like so many of the younger modern 
composers, he won his spurs in the field of pop- 
ular music before gaining recognition as a seri- 
ous artist. Unlike many of them, however, he 
has equipped himself with a sound classical 
background. 

Critics consider that he is representative of 
the American composer of the future, who will 
combine fine classica! knowledge with a feeling 
for the jazz idiom to produce works of authentic 
American quality. 

He was born in Mississippi but spent most of 
his early years in Arkansas and Ohio. His 
father, William Grant Still, Sr., who died short- 
ly after he was born, provided him with his 
musical inheritance. His mother, Mrs. Carrie 
Sambro Still, who was a teacher of high school 
literature (she taught in Little Rock for many 
years), wanted him to become an educator and 
planned to send him to Oxford eventually. 

She got him as far as Wilberforce University 

(Continued on Page 284) 
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By MARIAN MINUS 


buying public every day by means of 

false advertising. It is well known that 
inferior food products at higher prices are put 
on sale in stores which serve Negroes, and that 
inferior clothing is placed on counters of shops 
and department stores in Harlem. The adver- 
tisement and the article are rarely one. Poor 
merchandise is consistently found in the stores 
of those merchants who set up shop overnight 
and thereafter carry on a fire-sale business. Un- 
fortunately, until all necessary commodities are 
government-graded, this condition cannot be 
remedied except by consumer education. Until 
those who have not been taught to buy to ad- 
vantage in every sense of the word are given 
this knowledge, or consumer education is made 
a part of the school curriculum, these evils 
will continue. 

Consumer organizations for the actual bene- 
fit of the consumer are rare. There are organ- 
izations sponsored by manufacturing and adver- 
tising monopolists which pretend to be estab- 
lished for the profit of middle- and lower-class 
groups, but which, in reality, exist to make more 
palatable and easy the exploitation of purchas- 
ing groups. The Negro in general has not suffi- 
cient income to have recourse to a second ex- 
penditure for an item if the first has proved 
unsatisfactory and inferior. He needs, therefore, 
the introduction to and protection of consumer 
organizations which can educate him in his buy- 
ing. Such an education consists of being taught 
to save money on everyday necessities, being 
helped in making intelligent choices of pro- 
ducts after having full information given him 
regarding these products, and being brought to 
the position where injurious merchandise may 
be side-stepped and both health and pocket- 
book saved. 

In a Negro community where poor quality 
goods are habitually spread before the house- 
holder, it is doubly important that the consumer 
be aware of the comparative value of food and 
drug products, and the various brands of ready- 
made clothing. This information can only be 
secured from a consumer organization whose 
business it is to make tests of items bought in 
the open market to which the consumer most 
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at evils are forced upon the 
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often goes. Government test results are in. cces- 
sible to the ordinary purchaser and it is to pri- 
vate testing agencies that the buyer must tum 
in his effort to get fullest returns for hi ex- 
penditures. For example, the lower-in ome 
group of Negroes cannot afford fresh vege: bles 
unless the market is so full that prices are rela- 
tively the same as those for canned veget. bles. 
Since this is true, it is obvious that information 
regarding the food value and financial worth 
of various brands of canned goods is of creat 
importance to the housewife in the lower brack- 
ets. For those who can afford to buy the big- 
name brands made popular by consistent and 
often spurious advertisement, it is of equal im- 
portance that they be shown less expensively 
priced brands which are just as good and often 
better in quality, and thereby enabled to save 
money. The same is true of meats, a knowledge 
of which is of tremendous value in any com- 
munity but is doubly valuable in the Negro 
sections of many cities, where meat markets 
are notoriously censorable. Savings in toilet 
and laundry soaps, toothpastes and cosmetics 
are possible where the results of scientific tests 
are available. 

In a community such as Harlem or Chicago's 
South Side, where medical care is precariously 
received and sparing, and as a result of which 
many Negroes do not even attend free and 
nominal-cost clinics but buy patent medicines 
on neighborly recommendation instead, infor- 
mation regarding medicines which are on the 
open market is of vital importance. Not long ago 
a non-profit membership organization of con- 
sumers carried through an investigation of nose- 
drops. Highly advertised as preventives and 
cures, certain nose-drops have been put off on 
the public as sure-fire cures for colds. The in- 
vestigating organization found that these drops 
were actively detrimental and had, in many 
cases of children’s colds, led to lipoid pneumonia 
and death. The mortality rate among Negroes 
is high enough by reason of poor housing and 
other factors over which they have very little 
control, and it is too serious an oversight to al- 
low the possibility of further deaths through 
the purchase of injurious products when these 
products may be avoided. 

Not long ago, the Tenant Farmers’ Union of 
Louisiana made public figures regarding the 
sugar industry in the South. These figures show- 
ed that the minimum wage rates paid in the 
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are highly disproportionate between Ne- 
gro and white cane workers. This is of particu- 
lar siznificance in view of the passage of the 
r Act in 1937. The Act is in effect a tax 
upon the consumer and runs, according to re- 
liable statistics, to almost $400,000,000 a year 
in proceeds. The Sugar Act, passed as a result 
of lobbying activity in Congress while the Ten- 
ant Farmers’ Union was working for the organ- 
ization of cane workers in the sugar-growing 
country, provides, (1) that quotas be estab- 
lished by the Secretary of Agriculture for the 
entire supply of sugar to the United States and 
for the proportion which each sugar-growing 
area may market, and (2) that a tax of one- 
half cent a pound be imposed upon all raw 
sugar marketed in the United States. The pro- 
ceeds of the tax are paid to the growers in the 
protected areas (where the Act is in effect) and 
the growers are in turn required to keep within 
their quotas, use no child labor, and pay the 
minimum wage rates established by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. As mentioned before, the 
Negro workers are paid according to a differen- 
tial wage-scale. Bootleg child labor is used in 
the Louisiana fields, but at the same time the 
growers are receiving the benefits established for 
them by the tax, to which an average consumer 
contributes $3 a year. The urban Negro can do 
little to improve this condition from this distance 
except to support the Tenant Farmers’ Union 
benefits when they are given by interested peo- 
ple. He can, however, be made aware of con- 
ditions such as those des- 
cribed through consumer or- 
ganizations, and can _ then 
protest legislation which un- 
favorably affects these and 
other workers. 


A well-advised consumer 
considers the conditions un- 
der which the products he 
intends to buy are made. 
This is necessary if the con- 
sumer is to be a thoroughly 
intelligent buyer. For the 
Negro consumer it is still 
more necessary that he be 
made aware of labor condi- 
tions for the manufacture of 
the articles which he uses. 
The recent activity of citi- 
zens’ groups in many Cities to 
get and maintain jobs for 
Negroes in business places 
indicates what can be done 
with organization. One of 


the most important lessons taught by this activ- 
ity has been the use of the boycott. If the Negro 
consumer learns that workers engaged in the 
supply of the merchandise which he buys are 
employed under sub-standard conditions and 
are discriminated against in any way, with other 
consumers he has the very powerful weapon of 
intelligent and effective boycotting which can 
force the manufacturer to remedy the situation. 

One of the worst ills forced upon the Negro 
is the type of insurance which is allowed him. 
Many of the insurance companies, poor bets 
in themselves, offer Negroes restrictive policies 
on which weekly premiums must be paid, and 
which are always different in fact from the glib 
description which the agent has given. Sub- 
standard policies are imposed upon Negroes, and 
rarely is any differential made in the amount of 
the premium with regard to type of employ- 
ment. Negroes are not told of the various kinds 
of policies which are available to whites in the 
same income group and must, therefore, be con- 
tent in their limited knowledge of policies writ- 
ten especially for them. It might be thought that 
this situation is true only of the lowest income 
and least discerning groups, but this is not the 
case. The restrictions which some companies 
place on all Negroes makes this type of chicanery 
easily applicable to every Negro policy-holder. 
It is just as important, then, that the Negro 
consumer be made aware of the comparative 
ratings of insurance companies and various kinds 
of policies as that he be shown the advantage 
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A consumer research exert at work. 
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of one brand of canned corn over another. 

How can this be done? One answer—and 
the most effective yet discovered—is the con- 
sumer research organization. Such an agency, 
testing, rating, and making available unbiased 
and technically competent information regard- 
ing articles which range in price from ten cents 
to those which run into hundreds of dollars, can 
by eliminating waste and uneconomic spending 
save the average family from $50 to $100 per 
year. 

For lower- and middle-class families, such a 
saving is tremendous. Just as the Negro has be- 
come conscious of the housing evils which he 
must face, and learned to fight with others who 
face the same problem, just as he has become 
aware of the right of employment in his own 
community and elsewhere, he must come to real- 
ize that economically he is a consumer and a 
consumer only. The realization of this has al- 
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By GWENDOLYN BROOKS 


ready led to the organization of one of th. old. 
est cooperatives in the United States »y a 
group of Negroes in Gary, Indiana. It ha: also 
led to the organization of a milk and gr \cery 
cooperative in Harlem which has been fun. tion- 
ing for about three and a half years. 
Cooperatives, however, require a certai) out- 
lay of capital and a definite form of org:niza- 
tion. Consumer research organizations provide 
nearly equal savings and require neither the 
only charge being the annual membership fee. 
And so it would seem that the Negro, made 
an alert consumer by economic necessity, must 
allow himself the fuller opportunity of saving 
money through the utilization of information 
regarding the results of tests made by those con- 
sumer research organizations which are in no 
way connected with distributors, manufactur- 
ers, or commercial interests generally. Here is at 
least one boon at which he should readily grasp. 


-"s. john, I caught her kissing baby yesterday! 


I want my baby loved, 


But servant-love, I think, should be a bit 


restrained. 


If she just keeps him clean 

And warms his formula correctly 

And wheels him out for air— 

And pats his bruised knee when he falls and 


cries— 


(And even then, I say, 


With not a too-familiar gentleness )——and if 
She pulls him from the fireplace, 
So that he cannot suck the artificial coals, 


Why, that is love enough to come from her. 


Dark, waddling animal, 


So different from ourselves! 
What does she know of this— 


Of soft, rich crimson rugs, of sturdy furniture— 
What does she know of clothes? 

Her whole week’s salary is not enough to buy 
A halfway decent hat. 

You ask me why it is I do not give her more. 
My dear, she’s satisfied. 

Enough to eat—a bed— 

That’s all these colored women want. 
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NEGROES TO OCCUPY ONE-FOURTH OF 
NEW HOUSING AUTHORITY PROJECTS 


More than one-fourth of the U. S. Housing Author- 
ity’s 50,496 new low-rent dwelling units will be avail- 
able for occupancy by Negro tenants, according to Dr. 
Robert C. Weaver, Special Assistant to Administrator 
Nathan Straus. 

Cities in which USHA projects are to be erected in 
Negro districts include St. Petersburg and Tampa, 
Florida; Augusta, Georgia; Louisville, Kentucky; New 
Orleans, Louisiana; Baltimore, Maryland; Detroit, 
Michigan; Columbus and Dayton, Ohio; Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; Austin and Fort Worth, Texas; and 
Knoxville, Tennessee. In seven additio..al cities a por- 
tion of the proposed projects will be occupied by Ne- 
groes. 

* 


* * 


URBAN LEAGUE EXECUTIVE APPOINTED 
TC BUFFALO CITY PLANNING BOARD 

For the first time in the history of the city of Buffalo, 
N. Y., a Negro has been appointed to the City Plan- 
ning Commission. He is William L. Evans, Executive 
Secretary of the Buffalo Urban League. 

Mr. Evans has conducted the Buffalo branch of the 
League for the past eleven years with conspicuous 
success. During that time he has served on many im- 
portant civic bodies, including the City Courts Commit- 
tee and the relief committee of the Mayor’s Committee 
on Unemployment. He is chairman of the Niagara 
Frontier Chapter of the New York State Conference on 
Negro Welfare, and chairman of the Housing Division 


William L. Evans 


Survey the 


of the New York State Conference of Social Work. 
Recently he acted as chairman of the New York State 
Commission for the Study of the Condition of the Urban 
Colored Population. 

For the past four years, he has been a member of 
the Buffalo City Planning Association. As a member of 
the housing committee of this Association, he has 
acquired an intimate knowledge and experience which 
has led to his recognition and appointment to the 
official City Planning Commission. This commission 
will begin immediately the development of Buffalo's 
first master plan for the city’s growth. 


Jerome Sidney Peterson 
* * * 


GETS SOCIAL SECURITY SCHOLARSHIP 
TO STUDY AT HARVARD 

Dr. Jerome Sidney Peterson of New York City re- 
cently was selected by John L. Rice, Commissioner of 
that city’s Health Department, for graduate training 
in public health at Harvard University on a scholarship 
offered by the Social Security Board. 

The scholarship pays tuition and traveling expenses, 
and carries with it a monthly stipend of $200 for the 
school year. Dr. Peterson is the first Negro to receive 
such an honor. He will enter Harvard this fall. 

* * * 
WELLESLEY GRADUATE GIVES LIBRARY 
VALUABLE NEGRO COLLECTION 

Returning to Wellesley College recently to celebrate 
the fiftieth anniversary of her graduation, Mrs. Ella Smith 
Elbert, of Wilmington, Delaware, presented to the 
library of her alma mater a collection of more than 
300 books, several hundred pamphlets, and a large num- 
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ber of memorabilia on slavery, abolition, and the recon- 
struction period in the history of the United States. 

Included among the books presented were two first 
editions of Uncle Tom’s Cabin and a first edition of 
Fannie Kemble’s Life on a Georgia Plantation. In addi- 
tion to the printed materials there were such rare articles 
as a bronze life mask struck from the cast made in 1860 
by Leonard Volk from the face of Abraham Lincoln ; 
a bill of sale for a woman slave dated Albany, New 
York, 1760; an invitation to Lincoln’s Inaugural Ball, 
1865; a Senate ticket to the impeachment trial of 
President Andrew Johnson ; a letter signed by Frederick 
Douglass; and a number of pictures and autographs 
of leaders in the anti-slavery movement. 


PHILIPPA SCHUYLER CELEBRATES 
HER SEVENTH BIRTHDAY 


Philippa Schuyler, prodigy daughter of George S. 
Schuyler, author of Black No More and Slaves Today, 
recently celebrated her seventh birthday by composing 
an Arabian suite of four piano pieces, Camel Race, 
Sandstorm, Caravan, and Streets of Damascus. The 
suite was inspired by her reading of the Arabian Nights 
Tales, and has a distinct Oriental flavor although she 
has never heard Oriental music. 

For her birthday, she was given a vegetarian cake 
carrying out the Oriental idea. Modeled after a mosque 
in Damascus, the cake was made of raw cashew nuts, 
honey, spices, butter, unsulphured raisins and figs, 
lemon juice and shredded coconut. 

During her sixth year, Philippa won four music prizes, 
including a silver medal from the Music Education 
League for a three-piece repertoire at Steinway Hall ; 
an award from the New York Philharmonic Society for 
her 46-page notebook on the Season’s Young People’s 
Concerts at Carnegie Hall: highest honors for the third 


consecutive time from the National Piano Teachers’ 


Philippa Schuyler 


Guild, where she played a 39-picce repertoire ; . 
prize from the city of New York in a contest fc piano 
students held at the Central Park Mall, June 1° 

* * * 
NORTH CAROLINIAN SUCCEEDS FORE) ‘AN, 
WEAVER, AS ADVISER TO ICKES 


The appointment of William J. Trent, Jr., as \dvisey 


on Negro Affairs in the Public Works Admin: ation, 
was announced recently by Administrator Ha: !d L 
Ickes. Mr. Trent will continue the program tiated 
by Clark Foreman and until recently carried on oy Dr 
Robert C. Weaver and Dewey Jones. This we con- 
sists chiefly of obtaining Negro participation in t— pro. 


gram of the Department of the Interior, the Public 
Works Administration, and associated agencies 

The new adviser, who for the past four y: has 
been on the staff of Bennett College, Greensboro, North 
Carolina, was educated at Livingstone College in North 


William Trent, Fr. 


Carolina, and at the University of Pennsylvania. He 
received the degree of Master of Business Administra- 
tion from the latter institution in 1932, and has since 
pursued additional graduate courses in economics and 
sociology. In 1936 he served as assistant administrator 
and regional director of the Survey of the Training and 
Employment of White-Collar and Skilled Negro Workers 
under Dr. Weaver 


MILWAUKEE URBAN LEAGUE SPONSORS 
CAMP FOR COLORED CHILDREN 


Milwaukee's first summer camp for colored children 


* 


was conducted during the past summer under the joint 
sponsorship of the Milwaukee Urban League and the 
National Youth Administration, affording more than 
200 underprivileged children an opportunity to spend 
ten days each away from the noise and heat of the city. 

The camp occupied a site in a beautiful wooded 
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Alfred W. Tucker 


grove about ten miles southwest of downtown Milwau- 
bee, donated by the County Park Commission. Plans for 
its organization and operation were formulated by 
William V. Kelley, executive secretary of the Milwaukee 
Urban League; John H. Lasher, state director of the 
NYA; Jerome Dretza, secretary of the Milwaukee Park 
Commission ; and George Hansen, superintendent of the 
county parks. 

The camp was constructed by a group of 45 NYA 
boys. Funds for its maintenance were secured through 
a special Community Fund appropriation. Edward 
Burke, Marquette University track star and co-holder 
of the world’s indoor high jump record, acted as its 


director. 
* 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY GRADUATE NAMED 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 


The Board of C. P. A. Examiners of the State of 
New York has conferred the degree of Certified Public 
Accountant on Alfred W. Tucker of the firm of Lucas 
and Tucker, New York City. This is the third certificate 
granted to a Negro by the State of New York. Mr. 
Tucker is a graduate of the School of Business of Co- 
lumbia University and a charter member of Omicron 
Chapter of Kappa Alpha Psi, having helped to obtain 
recognition for that chapter on the Columbia Univer- 
sity campus. He is also an Associate member of the New 
York State Society of Certified Public Accountants. 

In addition to conducting a business he has held the 
positions of Accountant and Field Auditor for the New 
York State Transit Commission, Expert Examiner in 
Accounting with the Municipal Civil Service Commis- 
sion and Senior Public Service Accountant in the New 
York State Public Service Commission. 

The firm of Lucas and Tucker is the first firm of 
Negro Certified Public Accountants in New York State. 
Major Wilmer F. Lucas, the other member of the firm, 


* * 


was the first Negro to be certified by the State of New 
York. 


* * 


ATLANTA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK JOINS 
A. U.; TO AWARD MASTERS’ DEGREES 

On September 1 the Atlanta School of Social Work 
became affiliated with Atlanta University. Hereafter 
students of the School who successfully complete the 
prescribed two-year course will be awarded the Master 
of Social Work degree by the University. While re- 
taining its separate corporate existence and financial 
responsibility, the School will operate in all essential 
respects as the School of Social Work of the University 
and will be called the Atlanta University School of 
Social Work. Members of the faculty of the school will 
become members of the faculty of the University, and 
the operations of the school will be in accordance with 
the requirements of the statutes of the University. 

* * 


HOUSTON COLLEGE DEAN NAMED AS 
ASSISTANT TO MRS. BETHUNE 

Official announcement of the appointment of R. 
O'Hara Lanier, Dean of the Houston College for 
Negroes at Houston, Texas, as assistant to Mrs. Mary 
McLeod Bethune, Director of the Division of Negro 
Affairs of the National Youth Administration, was made 
recently by Aubrey Williams, Executive Director of the 
NYA. 

The new appointee is a former president of the 
Florida State Teachers’ Association, and is now presi- 
dent of the National Association of College Deans and 
Registrars. He received his early training at the Biddle 
University Academy before that institution became 
Johnson C. Smith University. Prior to his graduation 
from Lincoln University, Pennsylvania, in 1922, he was 
a student assistant in the library and in English. Later, 
on scholarships, he spent one year at Leland Stanford 
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University, California, winning his master’s degree there ; 
and one year at Harvard University as a student of vo- 
cational guidance and placement. He taught for two 
years at Tuskegee Institute, Alabama; left to become 
dear of the College and Director of the Summer School 
at Florida A. and M. College, Tallahassee, Florida ; and 
then was appointed to the faculty of Houston College. 
* 


HARLEM STORES AGREE TO GIVE NEGROES 
JOBS AS WHITE CLERKS GO ELSEWHERE 


Negroes have been guaranteed at least one-third of 
all sales and clerical positions made vacant by the 
resignation, dismissal, or retirement of white employees 
by an agreement between the New York Coordinating 
Committee for Employment, acting for 200 Negro organ- 
izations in Harlem, and the Uptown Chamber of Com- 
merce, acting for several hundred stores in Harlem 
operated by white persons. 

The Harlem merchants agreed not to discriminate 
against Negro clerks in promotions, to pay them wages 
equal to those received by white employees, and to 
exert pressure on non-cooperative unions to have them 
admit Negroes. 

The Committee, in turn, agreed to prevent action 
against stores subscribing to the agreement by Negro 
groups not associated with it, to submit all disputes to 
an arbitration board of ten persons before resorting to 
picketing or the boycott, and to encourage campaigns 
to increase the Negro trade of cooperating stores. 

The Committee also promised to set up a central 
placement bureau, under the auspices of the New York 
Urban League and the Harlem YMCA and YWCA, 
from which the stores could obtain qualified workers. 
Stores subscribing to the agreement will display a dis- 
tinctive insignia in their windows. 


HOWARD SCHOOL OF LAW ENDS FIRST 
DECADE WITH FULL-TIME PROGRAM 


The month of September marks the tenth anniver- 
sary of the founding of a full-time law school at 
Howard University. Since 1928, when this school 
ceased to function on a part-time basis, it has been 
attended by 271 students, of whom 96 have graduated. 
Its teaching staff has included twenty-four outstanding 
students of law. 

Within this period, also, the Law School has been 
placed on the approved list of the Council on Legal 
Education and Admissions to the Bar of the American 
Bar Association, and has been elected to membership 
in the Association of American Law Schools. No other 
Negro law school has ever been so highly rated or re- 
ceived such an honor. 


NEGRO NAMED BATTALION FIRE CHIEF 

IN NEW YORK CITY DEPARTMENT 
Wesley Williams, who for several years has been the 

only Negro officer in the New York City Fire Depart- 


ment, recently was promoted from the rank of Captain 
to that of Battalion Chief. It was his third promotion 
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since he entered the department in 1919, and narkeg 
the first time a Negro has attained this rank. 

Williams’ grandfather was born on a plantati.n near 
Norfolk, Virginia. His father is head of the Grand ~entraj 
redcaps and was a close friend of Theodore Roose. It. He 
himself was a letter carrier before he qualific as 4 
private in the Fire Department. 

His first promotion came in September, 1927, » ien he 
was made a lieutenant. He became a captain June _ 1935, 
He had planned to leave the department in 193°. when 
he will have completed twenty years of service, | t said 
recently, “I guess I'll change my mind now. A ‘er al] 
I’m only forty years old.” 

He attributes his rise in the department to t! — long 
hours of study he has put in during the past © eteen 
years, and to the Civil Service system of New Yor. City 
which makes no distinction as to race, creed, or r: \igion. 


GAVAGAN NOMINATES NEGRO TO ATTEND 
NAVAL ACADEMY AT ANNAPOLIS 


Joseph A. Gavagan, member of the House of Kepre. 
sentatives from the 21st District, New York, has an- 
nounced the nomination of Elliot Williams, of 435 Con- 
vent Avenue, New York City, for midshipman to the 
United States Naval Academy. 

* * 


BALTMORE LEAGUE VICE PRESIDENT 
NAMED TO HOUSING BOARD 


George B. Murphy, vice president of the Baltimore 
Urban League, has been named as the only colored 
member of the Baltimore Housing Authority, which has 
secured grants amounting to $18,400,000 for five hous- 
ing projects, three of which are to be for Negro oc- 


cupancy. 


George B. Murphy 
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SOUTWAYS. By Erskine Caldwell. New York. 
Viking Press. $2.50. 
HIS, his fourth volume of short stories, Erskine 

Caldwell continues his studies in the ways of the 
South!and—studies which, this time, present nothing 
so powerful as a “Kneel to the Rising Sun,” nor so 
horrendous as a “Blue Boy.” The sixteen stories in 
South«eays hang upon slimmer threads than usual: there 
js no wanton violence here, no daughters shot because 
they cried for food, no old men eaten by hogs. They 
deal with more normal, more nearly everyday happen- 
ings in Southern life. But even these accounts of every- 
day activities—a love affair, a wedding, a funeral, a 
bang wt—proclaim, despite a mask of broad, Caldwel- 
lian humor, that the substance of tragedy seeps 
deeply into the South’s most ordinary lives in their 
most normal pursuits. For the humor of Caldwell is of 
the type that is close to tragedy, and his tragedy often 
acquires humorous overtones, depending, of course, upon 
the eyes which view the scene. 

The subtler touches available in a quieter, more even- 
ly textured style are made use of here. Many of the 
stories are outwardly drab—drab, perhaps, from a striv- 
ing for terseness—but underneath the matter-of-fact ex- 
terior lie keen observations of southern mores. In her 
own house, Aunt Gracie speaks up boldly when Mr. 
Garley comes to claim Lessie, nine-year-old runaway 
from the cruelty of life at Mrs. Garley’s boarding house. 
When Garley admits that his wife has been “a little 
harder than she ought to have been, I guess,” Aunt 
Gracie, now sure of her ground, tells him, “You white 
people ought to be ashamed of yourselves for treating 
darkies like you do.” And then, while Garley is hoping 
she won't “begin next about the way his wife had 
slapped and beat Lessie with the broom,” Aunt Gracie 
continues, “When you get home tell your wife I've 
got Lessie, and that I’m going to keep her. Tell her to 
come down here herself after her, if she dares to, but 
I don’t reckon she will, because she knows what I'll say 
to her will make her ears burn red.” 

In “A Small Day,” when old Governor Gil, who has 
appropriated to himself, against her wishes, the daugh- 
ter of one of his tenants, sends his Negro houseboy to 
deliver a message to her father concerning her out- 
rageous conduct, the situation is entirely different. The 
boy is puzzled and doesn’t know how to tread lightly 
along the border line between obedience to the Gov- 
ernor and a tactful approach to the white tenant. As a 
result, he excitedly exclaims: “Mr. Walter, Governor 
said to tell you if you ever raise another hellcat like 
Miss Daisy, he'll chop your head off. Now, Mr. Walter, 
I didn’t say it! Please, sir, don't think I said it! It was 
the governor who told me to tell you that! You know 
I wouldn’t say that myself, don’t you, Mr. Walter?” 

There are other pertinent observations of Negro-white 
relationships in the stories. “The Negro in the Well,” 
Jule Robinson hears the voice of Bokus Bradley calling 
from his well. “What you doing down in my well, 
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muddying it up like that, Bokus?” he calls. And when 
Bokus refuses to trade his foxhounds for aid in clamber- 
ing from the well, Jule kicks boards over the top of the 
well and goes off to follow his yelping hounds. In 
“Return to Lavinia,” Phil Glen returns from his honey- 
moon to beg his Negro mistress to remain with him even 
though his wife may not treat her well. “You're going 
to stay here, Lavinia,” he says. “If anybody goes, she'll 
have to go. I mean that.” With not a little irony, 
Lavinia begins to ask about the honeymoon. “I had a 
great time on the beach,” he answers. Then Lavinia be- 
gins to laugh mockingly, saying, “And with that old- 
maid schoolteacher you married, too?” The laughter 
echoes through the house while he wonders if his wife 
has heard. 

As in all of Caldwell’s work, the most arresting detail 
is the pronounced poverty of the people—a poverty of 
tangibles and intangibles. The action is often robot- 
like, with little or no psychological shading. Physical 
hunger is so intense that there is no time for spiritual 
hunger. A man, fresh from a sick-bed, and his wife beg 
for food along the road as they go on foot to visit the 
grave of their baby, who died while at its aunt’s; 
an evicted sharecropper sees his wife die in child- 
birth after walking miles in the hot sun; another 
sharecropper, his legs paralyzed by a falling bale of 
cotton, lies in bed and ponders slicing his numb legs 
for food. Without the aid of naturalistic description or 
motivation, the mood of bare, unrelieved poverty is 
built up so steadily from the very first story that no 
action seems unlikely, no situation seems unreal. When 
Ernest calls Mr. Gene, the “white-boss,” Mr. Jesus, it 
is with no sense of incongruity that the reader concurs. 

The land, in Southways, is ridden with a hierarchy of 
petty bosses, graduated carefully from the lowliest Negro 
cropper to the Governor Gils, calculatingly knocking 
heads off weeds with their walking sticks. While it is 
hardly possible to develop complex characters psycholo- 
gically in this atmosphere, there are sociological com- 
plexities enough here; it is these that Caldwell uses so 
effectively, as effectively, perhaps, as the short story can. 

—ULYSSES LEE. 


A HISTORY OF ST. AUGUSTINE'S COLLEGE, 
1867-1937. By Cecil Halliburton. Raleigh, North 
Carolina. St. Augustine's College. 


I‘ the school’s sixtieth year, the late Rt. Rev. A. S. 

Lloyd, Suffragan Bishop of New York, wrote in 
pride of St. Augustine’s College: “Its present position 
of strength is due primarily to the fact that there has 
never been anything in the school that was not real.” 
Professor Halliburton’s history of the institution clearly 
indicates the devotion with which St. Augustine’s has 
adhered to real educational ideals and practices. 

The constantly recurring theme which integrates Mr. 
Halliburton’s study is the deep and loyal devotion of a 
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long line of churchmen and lay workers to St. Augus- 
tine’s ideal of sound and honest training for the Negro. 
Without any attempt to romanticize, he tells a moving 
story of the founding of the institution upon the solid 
bedrocks of Christian training and belief in the edu- 
cability of the freedmen; of the quiet, courageous 
struggle against innumerable obstacles; the gradual 
evolution of training from level to level to meet the 
needs of its students; the winning of strong friends to 
the cause ; and the staunch spirit of interracial coopera- 
tion. One of the first institutions established in the 
South for promoting the higher intellectual development 
of the Negro, St. Augustine’s represents the attitude of 
the Episcopal Church toward the most intricate and 
momentous problem ever presented to it, the problem 
of dealing with the Negro. In the history and work 
of the College, the Church may point with pride to this 
definite contribution to the solution of that problem. 


The present study traces the history of the College 
through three distinct stages. In the early years the 
work of St. Augustine’s was broad and somewhat dif- 
fusive. It essayed to cover too wide a field of educative 
endeavor, but developed not a few young people of 
fine character and real effectiveness as leaders, teachers 
and ministers of the gospel. With his advent as princi- 
pal in 1891, Dr. Aaron B. Hunter realized the im- 
portance of consolidating the work of the school and 
restricting its field, emphasizing the development of high 
school and normal work, and introducing basic trade 
training. Up to this time, St. Augustine’s had in reality 
been only a Diocesan institution; under Dr. Hunter, 
the recognition of the National Church made possible 
the changing of the school from a Diocesan to a general 
institution, and this changed status was the beginning 
of definite development, expansion and upward move- 
ment. 


Throughout the life of the school, its heads were 
harassed by the inadequacy of its income. The 
American Church Institute was created January 9, 
1906 to act as a central agency for the Church in help- 
ing to finance and supervise the “Institute Schools.” 
Rev. Samuel H. Bishop served as its general agent. 
With his death in 1914, his work was taken up by Dr. 
Robert W. Patton, the present Director of the Institute, 
who became one of the most powerful factors in the 
growth and progress of St. Augustine’s, as well as the 
eight other Institute schools. 


The final period of the School’s development may be 
said to have begun in 1916 with the principalship of 
the Rev. Mr. Goold, the present President. Under his 
guidance, the junior college and, finally, the senior col- 
lege, have achieved full recognition and accreditment. 
A large proportion of the Negro clergy of the Episcopal 
Church have received some part of their education here. 
Ministers, physicians, dentists, lawyers, founders and 
teachers of schools, trained nurses, teachers of manual 
arts, skilled artisans, social workers, business men, home 
makers—all these vocations are represented among the 
thousands who have attended St. Augustine’s. 

Mr. Halliburton has wisely let the story tell itself 
without unnecessary embellishment and thereby makes 
a noteworthy contribution by unfolding another chapter 
of that most thrilling of American sagas—the emerg- 
ence of the Southern Negro under the guidance of the 
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tough and tensile fibre of interracial Christian lea 
at such institutions as St. Augustine’s. 

In a day and time when the bulk of public 
and support is being thrown to public institution 
the need is very great, it is to be sincerely hop: ' thar 
the Episcopal and other churches, with Negroes them. 
selves bearing a full share of the responsibilit,, wij 
find the means and the cooperation of the edu: :tionaj 
foundations to preserve a few such private inst. utions 
as St. Augustine’s which are built upon the solid + ock of 
Christian discip!ne and honest fundamentals, 
the leadership of intelligent and devoted teache:s and 
workers of the highest ideals. Well might the words of 
St. Augustine’s first principal be engraved upon the 
lintels of the school houses and upon the very © ockle 
of the hearts of teachers of Negro students every. here: 
“We have avoided any efforts for effect, and have ought 
to lay an honest and solid foundation.” 

—FRANK HORNE 


YOUTH TELL THEIR STORY. By Howard M. Bell, 
American Council of Education, Washinator 


D. C., 1938. $1.50. 


HIS interesting sociological study prepared by the 

American Youth Commission of the American Coun- 
cil of Education and based upon personal interviews with 
more than 13,500 young people between the ages of 16 
and 24 in the State of Maryland, presents a forceful 
analysis of the opinions of today’s youth concerning the 
problems confronting them. The Commission justifies its 
choice of Maryland as the field of study on the ground 
that, “it presented quite clearly a great variety of charac- 
teristically American institutions and conditions.” 

The report reveals that two out of every three young 
people believe that wages are usually too low and that 
the intervention of government and labor unions will 
help in raising them. Nine out of every ten persons in- 
terviewed believe that relief is definitely a government 
responsibility and that it should not be done away with 
Opinion on the question of government regulation of 
child labor is equally divided. The matter of alcoholic 
drink is regarded with indifference by the youth, only 
19 percent opposing it. Sixty-one percent of the male 
youth and 45 percent of the female youth confess to 
drinking. More than half the boys and one-third of the 
girls who were under 21 report that they drink occa- 
sionally. Three out of every five young men regard war 
as needless and avoidable, but are willing to fight if 
drafted. Conditions in certain localities seem to play a 
great part in the attitude of youth toward war. In cer- 
tain mining sections, for example, a large majority of 
young people desire war not because “they are bedeviled 
with any delusions of grandeur,” observes the Commis- 
sion, but because “they have heard somewhere that 
when wars come, employment increases and wages go 
up. To them, war, like laws and government and social 
philosophy, is primarily a matter of bread and butter.” 
Economic security, moral conduct, education, home, and 
recreation seem to be the order of importance of the 
problems facing youth today as youth sees them. It is 
unfortunate that the Commission did not ascertain more 
definitely youth’s attitude on sex problems, for it seems 
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quit’ obvious to any careful observer that, like drinking, 
these problems have become grave ones. 

As pointed out by Director Homer P. Rainey of the 
American Youth Commission in his foreword to this 
book, this extensive investigation brings to the fore- 
front the following important issues: (1) equalizing of 
educational opportunities, (2) finding employment for 
youth as they emerge from their school experience in- 
stead of letting them drift and degenerate for lack of 
employment, (3) giving proper guidance to youth, 
(4) making ample provision for vocational training, 
(5) reorganizing the program of secondary education, 
(6) teaching youth the proper use of leisure and the sig- 
nificance of social and personal hygiene, and (7) pre- 
paring a comprehensive program of community plan- 
ning for youth. 

A representative sampling of Negro youth was also 
included in this study. “It is significant,” observes the 
Commission, “that the factors which usually operate to 
color attitudes and opinions seem to have little effect 
upon youth’s interpretation of what constitutes the youth 
problem. . . . For most of the basic groups, the differ- 
ences of opinion are almost negligible.” Besides other 
valuable material throughout its pages, the book con- 
tains 99 statistical tables and 62 pictorial graphs and 
figures. The American Youth Commission has unques- 
tionably done an excellent job. It is to be hoped that 
this valuable report will not be shelved as has been so 
often done with significant sociological reports which 
point to much-needed social action, but that appropriate 
agencies will take definite steps to meet the needs of 
youth as told by young people themselves. An equally in- 
teresting study discussing issues facing young people was 
published last year by this Commission under the title 
of How Fare American Youth? 

—V. V. OAK. 


SLUMS OF NEW YORK. By Harry Manuel Shul- 
man. Albert & Charles Boni, Inc., New York. 
$3.00. 


HIS work presents the behavior patterns in four 

“social blocks’ of “immigrant settlement” in_ the 
Borough of Manhattan. It is the result of a desire, on 
the part of the Rotary Club of New York City, to study 
the “conditions and opportunities for boys.” 

The study covered 779 families and was conducted 
in two periods: the first half was done in 1926, when 
423 families were surveyed ; the second half in 1931-32, 
when 356 families in the same blocks were questioned. 
The first period was during “prosperity,” the second 
was in our present depression. The sample studied is 
spoken of as a cross-section of slum families. 

Since the welfare of the male child was of prime 
importance, the sample was limited to families having 
boys between the ages of 2 and 21 years. Brief family 
case data are presented, but only to give the underlying 
factors which influence the behavior of the child. Fic- 
titious names are used in order to conceal the identity 
of the blocks and persons studied. 

Although it is admitted that the “basic problems in 
slum clearance are ecnnomic and cultural,” this study 


concerns itself only with the latter phase, presenting the 
unfortunate circumstances and the accompanying cul- 
tural traits in slum areas which are constantly in a 
state of transition. Standards of a program for rehab- 
ilitation through the cultural approach are given in the 
closing chapter. The author’s words give his reason for 
this approach: “Even should slum clearance be 
achieved to an extent beyond the expectations of its 
most ardent supporters, the next generation, at least, 
must see efforts devoted to the cultural re-education of 
the victims of this generation’s slums.” 

In presenting the picture of the slums through cul- 
tural patterns instead of by revealing physical deterior- 
ation, attent‘on has been centered on educational, vo- 
cational, and recreational activities because of the feel- 
ing that rehabil‘tation cannot be achieved by construct- 
ing new buildings far above the means of slum residents, 
which displace the slum dwellers but never admit them. 
However, w'th reference to the physical structure of 
the slums, the author states in the next paragraph, 
“When we tear down one of these human abattoirs it 
should be replaced by a plain, relatively cheap struc- 
ture purported to house those who formerly tenanted 
the premises, or their ilk. It should contain intelligently 
planned apartments providing light, air, heat, toilet and 
bath facilities, and safety.” 

The study states that the problems of the slum are 
multifarious and too difficult to adjust unless through 
the proper channel or agency. Those agencies which 
have existed have neither worked in the best interest 
of, nor had the proper influence on, slum dwellers. The 
public school wh‘ch has “trained leadership” and “ex- 
tensive phys‘cal equipment” and comes in contact with 
every home in which there is a normal child of school 
age, is presented as the agency to carry out the pro- 
gram for rehabilitation which will eliminate the cul- 
tural lag. 

In none of the blocks covered in 1926 was the Negro 
a factor worth mentioning. By 1931 he had moved into 
one of the blocks which first had its transition from 
Jewish to Porto Rican. 

The reviewer feels that the title of the book is some- 
what misleading, for, as has been stated, the study lim- 
its itself to selected areas in Manhattan and presents 
no material wh>tsoever on conditions in the other four 
boroughs. Manhattan has 468,956 families, or 1,867,312 
persons, while the combined number of families in the 
other boroughs is 1,253,998, or 5,063,134 persons— 
almost three times the population of Manhattan. It is 
from such material that many who are unfamiliar with 
New York Citv are led to believe that its limits are the 
eboundary of Manhattan. 

Since the author does not intend for his work to be 
classed among “novels,” “dramatized snatches” or “press” 
reports, more tables in both the text and the appendix 
could well be added and much of the narration elimi- 
nated. A summary of the findings in the four blocks, 
presented as such, would also be helpful. 

Undoubtedly more studies of this nature will greatly 
aid in enlightening those members of the community 
who are best able to remedy existing conditions. 


—WARREN M. BANNER. 
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TALLADEGA COLLEGE 


A LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE OF HIGHEST GRADE 


Approved by Creat Educational Agencies and Leading 
Craduate Schools of the Country. 


UNEXCELLED LOCATION 
STRONG FACULTY 
SPLENDID EQUIPMENT 


Plant Worth One and One-Half Million Dollars. 
For further information address 


THE PRESIDENT OR THE DEAN 


Talladega College, Talladega, Alabama 


DILLARD UNIVERSITY 
NEW ORLEANS 


AN INSTITUTION FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
WHO DESIRE TO LEARN AND TO LEAD— 
TO LEARN WITH THOROUGHNESS AND TO 
LEAD WITH WISDOM AND UNDERSTANDING 


For Information address: 


The Registrar 


> 


THE ATLANTA SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


COOD PAYING JOBS FOR TRAINED NECROES 
IN SOCIAL WORK 


THE ATLANTA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
gives training in every branch of technical Social 
Work and in addition offers special preparation 
for the special problems which confront social 
workers in Negro Communities. 
For Further Information, Address the Director 
FORRESTER B. WASHINGTON, A.M. 
247 Henry St.. S. W. Atlanta, Georgia 


BEREAN SCHOOL 


38th year, October 3, 1938 
VOCATIONS 
Business Science Sted. Needle Craft Arts 


(Day Business Science School approved by Committee 
on Standards for — Business Schools) 


Limited Enrollees. 
Day and Evening nee 


Register Now. 
Co-Educational 


Write the Registrar, 


1926 South Collene Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
BLANCHE WILLIAMS ANDERSON, Principal 
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MEN WHO DO THINGS 
(Continued from Page 273) 


ined 
the upper hand. He “squandered” his allo. ance 


in Ohio, but there his musical instincts 


on musical books, which he read in class: ., re- 
fused to study, and had such a poor recor: that 
he was finally flunked out of college. 

On his own, then, he went to Columbu_ got 
a job in a poolroom at $6 a week, later payed 
in dance hall bands. Finally, by dint of no: eat- 
ing as much as he wanted and of a sma‘ in- 
heritance from his father when he reache:| his 
majority, he was able to do what he wanicd— 
go to Oberlin and study music. While there he 
was awarded the university’s first scholarship in 
music. Subsequently, he studied at the New 
England Conservatory under George Chadwick 
and for three years with Edgar Varese, who, he 
says, taught him self-expression. 

Varese, an extreme modernist, was neverthe- 
less big enough to realize that his pupil’s talents 
lay in other directions and encouraged him to 
seek expression in music for his own racial in- 
heritance rather than to ape the mode of the 
day. 

Mr. Still considers that Sophie Tucker 
granted him his first real chance to show what 
he could do when she gave him the job of or- 
chestrating the music for her acts. He also 
worked for a time with W. C. Handy in 
Memphis and says he thinks he made the first 
band arrangement of Handy’s famous “St. 
Louis Blues.” 

The composer can play almost any instru- 
ment in an orchestra (including the saxophone 
“very badly”), and when “Shuffle Along,” first 
and most famous of Negro revues, took Broad- 
way by storm a dozen years ago, he was in 
the orchestra pit playing the oboe. 

His talent for rich orchestrations, however, 
soon graduated him from the pit and lifted 
him to the front rank of Broadway arrangers. 
Before long he was doing the orchestrations for 
Earl Carroll’s “Vanities,” “Rain or Shine,” the 
second “Americana” and other shows. He was 
arranger for radio’s “Deep River Hour” and for 
Paul Whiteman’s orchestra. 

It was Whiteman who commissioned him to 
write “From a Deserted Plantation,” and it was 
also Whiteman who first took him to Holly- 
wood. 

On the coast Mr. Still has done work with 
Warner Brothers and with Columbia Pictures, 
where he was employed as musical adviser for a 
time. He has conducted the Los Angeles Sym- 
phony Orchestra in the Hollywood Bowl, the 
Federal Orchestra in San Francisco, and the San 
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Dies 0 Symphony Orchestra in that city. 
For the last two years Mr. Still has had a 
Gugzenheim Fellowship, which was awarded 
him originally so that he could write “Blue 
Stec!,” a three-act opera. The fellowship has 
been extended twice, each time for half a year. 
In addition to “Lenox Avenue,” which he was 
commissioned to write for the Columbia Broad- 
casting Company, and “From a Deserted Plan- 
tation,” his published works include “Africo- 
American Symphony;” “Symphony in G 
Minor;” “Sahdji,” an African ballet; “La 
Guiablesse,” a ballet based on a legend of 
Martinique ; and “Kaintuck,” a composition for 
piano and orchestra for which he was commis- 
sioned by the League of Composers. 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT -- 1938 
(Continued from Page 272) 


gressive tendencies that have been set in motion 
there. In contrast to the pessimistic and gloomy 
atmosphere that prevails at most of the state 
prisons of the South, there is a spirit of cheer- 
fulness and optimism which surprises everyone. 
The genial white guard who acted as our guide 
during the visit insisted that we should hear 
Doe Doe sing. While we wondered who Doe 
Doe might be, a handsome, youthful-looking, 
brown-skinned inmate stepped inside the gates of 
the reception room, followed by a darker com- 
panion with a banjo hanging from his shoulder. 
Both men were clean, well-mannered, and neat- 
ly dressed in freshly-laundered blue shirts and 
creased trousers. After a whispered conference 
with the guide the concert was on. 

As the strains of Doe Doe’s sentimental ballad 
floated through the corridors dozens of prisoners, 
white and colored, sauntered down the stair- 
ways and placed themselves in easy hearing dis- 
tance. White visitors who were moving out 
to other parts of the plant stopped in their tracks 
and turned to watch the performance. Scarcely 
had the singer begun when suddenly we realized 
that we were listening to more than a song; we 
were listening to the pent-up emotions and long- 
ings of 3,000 prisoners—men who had talents 
and dreams and ambitions but who, somewhere 
in their desperate struggle to live, had slipped a 
cog. Many of our group turned their faces 
away that others might not notice their moist- 
ened eyes. 

Above our heads, decorating the spacious cir- 
cular reception room, hung beautiful oil paint- 
ings representing the creations of fine artistic 
ability. They were painted, we were told, by 
an inmate of the institution who now lies buried 
in the prison cemetery. As we mused over the 
effects of such beauty upon the lives of those 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


HAMPT' VIRGINIA 


A STANDARD COLLEGE 
Its “Education for Life” includes, zmong other 
TRAINING FOR MEN IN 
Agriculture, Building Construction, Business, 
Education, Library Science, Trades. 
TRAINING FOR WOMEN IN 
Business, Education, Home 
Library Science, Public-Health 
SUMMER a EACH YEAR 


Arthur Howe, Pres.; Robert Ogden Purves, Treas. 
William H. Scoville, Sec’y. 


Florida Agricultural and 
Mechanical College 


TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 
COURSES 
Arts and Sciences | 
Technical Home Economics 


Music Agriculture 


WE INVITE INSPECTION 
J. R. E. LEE, President 


XAVIER UNIVERSITY 


New Orleans, La. 
A Co-Educational Institution | 
conducted by 
The Sisters s of the Blessed Sacrament 
The University includes 
College of Liberal Arts 
College of Pharmacy 
The School of Education 
The Pre-Medical School 
The School of Social Service 
For further information address 


THE REGISTRAR __ 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


ATLANTA. GEORGIA 
A Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
Offering Work Leading to the M. A. 
and M. S. Degrees 

Class A Rating with the Association of Colleges and 
s dary Schools of the Southern States. 

For Bulletin, Address 


THE REGISTRAR 
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LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
Fully Accredited College effering courses leading up 
to B.A. degree. Seminary offering degree of S.T.B. 
Address: 


REGISTRAR 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


FISK UNIVERSITY 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Liberal Arts College Music School 
Craduate Department 


For Information Address: THE DEAN 


TILLOTSON COLLEGE 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 
College of Liberal Arts, Sciences, and Home Economics 
Co-Educational 
Accredited hy Southern Association of Colleges. 
Excellent Faculty, Library, and Laboratory Favilities. 
Unurually Kearonable Rates. Beautiful Loration. 
MARY E. BRANCH, Pres. WILLIAM H. JONES, Dean 


=It Pays to Advertise in 


OPPORTUNITY 


Journal of Negro Life 
Write for Rate Card 
Business Dept., OPPORTUNITY 
!133 Broadway, New Yorw, N. Y. 


WAY 


g ae $50 to $75 WEEKLY 


Alter learning the 


APEX SYSTEM 


of Scientitic Beauty Culture 

OTHERS ARE DOING IT—SO CAN YOU 
; success in life depends etorts, have 

YR, in spon your own you the 


COST OF COURSE REASONABLE—SMALL DOWN PAYMENT 
BALANCE WEEKLY—APEX COLLEGE DIPLOMAS AWARDED 


ALEX LCEAUTY COLLEGE 


New York Chicago Richmond 
For further intormation write 
Apex College, 200 W. 135th St., New York City 
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who must feast their eyes upon it day afte: day, 
a Negro prisoner attracted our attention » ‘th a 


display of delicate and charming househo!. cre. 
ations, such as bed spreads, table covers and 
scarfs that he had made with his own ands 
during his spare time. He was permitt | to 
take as much time as was needed to expla \ his 
art, and whatever funds were realized fre 1 its 
sale were his. 

As we entered the huge dining hall, fic ded 


by the beauty of additional paintings simil_r to 
those in the reception room, we were impr: sed 
by the lack of the usual marks of racial seg: -ga- 
tion so familiar to life on the outside. The \ hite 


and colored inmates take their meals unde: the 
same roof, separated only by a narrow «isle. 
Everywhere among the waiters and kit: hen 


workers one could discern a comradeship be- 
tween the races that could hardly be surpassed. 
By the time we took our leave, we were  on- 
vinced that much of the cheerfulness and optim- 
ism around the prison is due to the humane 
treatment of the prisoners and the willingness on 
the part of the authorities to encourage self- 
expression in art, in music, and in handicraft 

Perhaps the most far-reaching and novel ex- 
periment we had observed was the educational 
project directed by a graduate of the University 
of Oklahoma. Starting in September with 300 
prisoners who volunteered to spend two hours 
a day of their spare time in self-improvement, 
the school now—one year later—has an enroll- 
ment of more than 700. In addition to the 
three “‘r’s,” the men are taught whatever special 
merc aed their interest, such as journal- 
ism, typewriting, shorthand, agriculture, soci- 
ology, auto mechanics, salesmanship, advertising 
and music appreciation. 

With the exception of the director, all of the 
41 teachers were selected from among the pris- 
oners who have the necessary training to mect 
the requirements. We talked at length with the 
director and a number of the teachers. All were 
enthusiastic over the results that have alread) 
been realized in the short period of the school’s 
existence. One of the instructors, who is laboring 
under a thirty-year sentence, waxed eloquent as 
he pointed out the value of such a project in pre- 
paring men for a new life after their term of 
incarceration. 

Some of the men, whose previous training is 
sufficient, are permitted to take extension courses 
from the State Agricultural and Mechanical 
College at Stillwater and the University of Okla- 
homa at Norman, from which institutions de- 
grees will be conferred upon satisfactory com- 
pletion of necessary requirements. We were in- 
formed that an extension class in sociology had 
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recently received a set of test papers from A. & 
M. College, containing ten that had earned the 
of “A.” Negro inmates are permitted to 


grad 
enrol! in all these courses without discrimination. 
During a recent meeting of the Oklahoma 


State Teachers’ Association held at Oklahoma 
City, exhibits displaying the work of the newly 
organized prison school attracted wide atten- 
tion. Samples of student work, pictures of the 
dassrooms, graphs of curricula offerings and de- 
partmental organization served to acquaint the 
outside world with the happenings inside the 
rison walls. 

The library, comprising 2,000 volumes es- 
pecially selected for the wholesome effect they 
may have upon incarcerated men, is kept in 
splencid order by the skillful efforts of two white 
and two Negro inmates. The librarian, who is 
also a prisoner, uses the latest methods in cata- 
loguing and filing. According to Chaplain A. 
R. Garrett, the circulation is surprisingly large. 
The men may take the books to their cells, or 
use them in the reading room. 

Recently Stanford Achievement Tests have 
been administered to all inmates. When the 
tests are scored and filed they will place at the 
command of the authorities a complete educa- 
tional history of every man in the prison. Few 
American penal institutions have envisioned the 
possibilities of such a procedure. 

In commenting upon the value of the prison 
school, Chaplain Garrett, speaking before 
the Lions Club of McAlester, Oklahoma, made 
the following statement: 

“The new prison school is, I believe, a 
step in the right direction. ... I have wit- 
nessed the change which has taken place in 
the past six months within the walls of the 
prison. Disciplinary reports, punishments, 
and unruliness have been reduced to a rec- 
ord low. The aspect and manner of the 
inmates have improved and a more whole- 
some morale is evident throughout the in- 
stitution. All officials give credit to the 
school for these changes.” 

It is Warden Dunn’s expressed belief that 
most men are in prison because of unbalanced 
schooling, and that if a correction can be ac- 
complished at all it will be brought about 
through education. He believes that willing 
performance of the duties of a good citizen 
should be the only acceptable avenue of re- 
entrance of the convict into the world from 
which he was set apart by his conviction. Such 
performance, he contends, cannot reasonably be 
expected from the man who has not learned, 
iuring his period of imprisonment, how to play 
the part the world assigns to him. 
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For Information Write 
THE PRESIDENT 


AGENTS WANTED! 
Make extra money in your spare time. 
Sell OPPORTUNITY, journal of 
Negro Life. Write today for our 
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profit. 
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KEEP ABREAST OF THE TIMES Cheyney Training School for T 


A STATE TEACHERS COLLECE 
With 


SERVICE | 


A Pennsylvania State Teachers College 
offering profecsional courses as follows: 
1—Elementary Education: 


8.8. Deg: <e 
2—Elementary ucation: 
A Timely, Resourceful, Educational (intermediate, Crades 48)....... 8. S. Degree 


3—Home Economics: 
(Flementary and High School)....8.S. Deg ve 
4—Industrial Arts: 

(Elementary and High School)... .8.S. Degrce 
TUITION FREE TU KESIDENTS OF PENNSYLVA ‘ 
Craduation from a standard tour-year high scho: 
required for admission. 

For further information and catalog write to: 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 
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Monthly Illustrated Magazine 
Published by Tuskegee Institute 


SERVICE is a national journal dedicated 
to the men and women who spend their 
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, Registration for Returning Students—Sept. 13, 1938 


FIRE LOSSES 


OUR policies give the finest available protection. 
OUR rates are standard — and too low for any 
property owner to be uninsured. 
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(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 
A Co-educational Institution of High Rating 
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